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THIRD CONVERSATION. 


R. I believe that I have now fully grasped 
your opinion concerning the Science of 
Knowledge, and that, historically, I know 
quite well what you mean. Moreover, 
when I accept the mere similarity of your 
science with the demonstration of a me- 
chanical work of art, I can think the pos- 
sibility of it quite well, and in a general 
way. But as soon as I reflect on the neces- 
sary distinction of both, and the character- 
istic differences of their several objects, a 
science like the one you describe appears 
to me to be utterly impossible. 

The conception of the systematic con- 
nection of the manifold in a work of art 
with the view to produce a prearranged re- 
sult has been in the mind of the artist long 
before the work of art existed ; which work 
has indeed been produced only after this 
conception and according to it. We others 
do nothing but reconstruct that conception 
of the artist, or reinvent his work of art. 
Hence, it is here very significant to say, 
that there isa systematic connection in the 
manifold. This systematic connection is 
in the conception of the artist, and of all 
those who think as artists, 

But tell me, does your assertion of a sys- 
tematic connection in the manifold of con- 
sciousness signify likewise, that this con- 

5 


sciousness has been prepared by some art- 
ist according to the conception of such a 
connection, and that the teacher of the Sci-. 
ence of Knowledge only reinvents this con— 
ception? Where is this artist? And’ 
how and in what manner has he produced: 
consciousness ? 

A. Supposing it is not to signify this, 
and that the comparison is not to be exe 
tended so far? Supposing that ambiguous 
proposition is to signify no more than the 
following: we may view—amongst other 
manners of viewing—the manifold of eon- 
sciousness as systematically connected; ors: 


_there are two ways of viewing the determse 


inations of consciousness: one ‘immedi-+ 
ate way, by immediately surrendering 
ourselves to them, and thus finding them as. 
they present themselves; and another way,, 
through mediation, or by systematically 
deducing them as they must necessarily: 
present themselves in consequence of this 

systematic connection? In which case the 

latter view could be realized only. after act- 

ual consciousness had already existence,. 
and on no account in advance of the exist- 
ence of consciousness. Nor couid the lat-- 
ter view exist for any but such as with ar~ 
bitrary freedom might take hold of it. 
Hence, the teacher of the Science of Knowl-. 


edge, and he alone, would be the artist of 
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consciousness, if there were any artist ir 
this case. He would be, as it were, the 
reinventor of consciousness without there 
being any first and original inventor and any 
prior conception of consciousness, accord- 
ing to which he could have produced his 
invention. 

R. If I understand you correctly, I am 
to seize it in the following manner: there 
is a consciousness as the fundamental de- 
termination of my life, as sure as I am 
myself. This consciousness appears to be 
@ connecting manifold. What sort of a 
consciousness it may be, I know only by 
entertaining it, and on this stand-point I 
cannot properly ask any further questions. 
At the same time, however, it is likewise 
possible that this manifold can be system- 
atically deduced as necessarily precisely 
as it is, if consciousness is to be at all. 
This view, this deduction, and the system- 
atic connection which results in the deduc- 
tion, exist only for him who grasps this 
view, and, absolutely for no one else; and 
other questions are not asked at all on this 
stand-point. 

A. You express it correctly. 

R. Well, let it be; although here again 
I rather seize your opinion historically than 
comprehend it, and although I have still 
many questions to ask. 

But to proceed; the artist, who traces 
out this conception of a mechanical work 
of art, reduces, in this conception, the 
manifold to the unity of a result. The 
work of art is to serve this or that purpose; 
and the manifold and the way in which it 
works together involve, in the conception 
of the artist, the conditions under which 
alone the work of art can serve this pur- 
pose ; and this unity exists in advance of 
the work of art and even prior to the con- 
ception of the manifold. The latter con- 
ception arises only through that of the 

unity, and exists only for its sake, being 
' determined through it. Precisely such a 
manifold is needed, because precisely such 
& purpose is to be achieved. 

- Such # conception of the unity appears, 
therefore, to me as inseparable from that 
of a systematic connection. Hence, the 
teacher of the Science of Knowledge prob- 
ably possesses the conception of such a 


unity, of such a purpose and result of al] 
consciousness, to which he reduces the 
manifold as conditions of the same, 

A. Undoubtedly. 

R. This unity he cannot first discover in 
the system, but must possess it before he 
commences his systematic deduction, pre. 
cisely as the artist must first know what pur. 
pose his work of art is to serve before he can 
hunt up the means wherewith to attain it. 

A. Unquestionably; the teacher of the 
Science of Knowledge must possess the 
conception of the unity in advance of the 
system. 

R. The artist arbitrarily thinks this pur- 
pose, and produces it through his thinking, 
since the existence of the work of art, as 
well as its form, depends altogether upon 
the artist. But since the teacher of the 
Science of Knowledge does on no account 
produce consciousness, (it existing inde- 
pendently of him and existing thus precisely 
as it is, even by your own confession,) it 
is not well possible, that the artist can pro- 
duce this unity through free thinking, since 
the manifeld, which exists actually, and 
without the co-operation of the philoso- 
opher, must likewise relate itself to that 
unity, independently of the philosopher, 
Neither can he, as has already been said, 
find that unity in his systematic deduction, 
for the unity is presupposed as condition 
of the possibility of the deduction. Nor 
can he find the unity through perceptions 
in actual consciousness, for only the mani- 
fold, and not the unity, occurs in actual 
consciousness. How, then, and in what 
manner is he to arrive at this unity? 

A. It suffices, if you assume that he ar- 
rived at it through some happy chance. 
He guesses this unity. This, of course, 
gives him only an assumption, and he must 
take the risk of building his system upon 
it entirely on the assumption that he has 
guessed correctly. 

If the investigation shows, finally, that 
all the manifold of consciousness can really 
be reduced to that assumption, as to its 
unity, but only then, has he proved by this 
very reduction .that his presupposition 
was correct. The presupposition has been 
proved by the fact, by the establishment 
of the system. 
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R. Well, grant even this. But again: 
The artist knows in advance of his concep- 
tion the necessary and unchangeable laws 
of his mechanism, those laws, upon which 
he calculated in his combination of the 
manifold for the achievement of a certain 
result. He knows, likewise, the materials 
and their qualities, out of which he pro- 
poses to form the manifold, and upon the 
unchangeableness whereof he also bases 
his calculation in his conception. Now, if 
the comparison is to hold good, the philos- 
opher must also have, in advance of his de- 
duction, a knowledge of unchangeable laws, 
according to which the manifold of con- 
sciousness produces the presupposed unit- 
result, and moreover—unless I am very 
much deceived—also, a knowledge of a 
material component of consciousness, which 
is already determined by these laws. 

Let me, for the present, assume merely 
the first. But how does the philosopher 
obtain the knowledge of these laws? Does 
he, perchance, hit upon them by a lucky 
guess, until they prove themselves correct 
by the fact that the manifold of conscious- 
ness can be explained according to them, 
from the presupposed chief result; simi- 
larly as the fact, that precisely this result 
is the ultimate result of these laws, proves 
the result to be correct ? 

A. You make fun of the Science of 
Knowledge, but with rather more profund- 
ity than is usual. No; the Science of 
Knowledge does not proceed in this man- 
ner, for that were to proceed in a most vi- 
cious and self-evident circle. 

Iam very content to keep to the com- 
parison once adopted. Let the teacher of 
the Science of Knowledge be the artist, 
who builds up the art-work of conscious- 
ness, which however exists already, as he 
cheerfully admits; which he, therefore, 
only re-invents, and yet invents altogether, 
since he never looks at the existing art- 
work during the operation. 

But the great distinction is this: the art- 
ist who produces a mechanical work oper- 
ates upon dead matter, which he puts in 
motion, while the philosopher operates up- 
on @ living something, which moves itself. 
He does not so much generate conscious- 
hess ag that he rather causes consciousness 
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to generate itself under his observation. 
Now, if consciousness operates according 
to laws, it doubtless will generate itself 
according to these laws, and the observing 

philosopher will thus discover these laws 

at the same time; although his final object 

was not to obtain a knowledge of these 

laws, but of their total result, conscious- 

ness. 

R. What! A consciousness, which gen- 
erates itself, and which yet is not the ac- 
tual consciousness of which we all have 
possession ? 

A. Of course; for actual consciousness 
does not systematically generate itself, its 
manifold being connected by mere chance. 
That consciousness which generates itself 
under the observation of the philosopher 
is merely an image of actual conscious- 
ness. 

R. An image which generates itself? I 
utterly cease to understand you, and I am 
sure I shall not understand you until you 
have given me a short sketch of your pro- 
cedure. 

A. Very well. The presupposition, from 
which we start, is this: that the final and 
highest result of consciousness, or that to 
which all its manifold is related as the con- 
dition to the conditioned, or as the wheels, 
springs, and chains in the watch are re- 
lated to the hand, is nothing else than clear 
and complete self-consciousness, a8 you and 
I and all of us are conscious of ourselves. 
I say, you and I and all of us, and thereby 
exclude, in conformity with a previous re- 
mark, all that is purely individual, which 
cannot enter our system at all according to 
our presupposition. That, which you as¢ 
cribe to your self alone, and not to me, or 
Ionly to me and not to you, remains ex- 
cluded ; except that you do so ascribe some- 
thing exclusively to your self and I to my 
self and each one to his Self. 

Now, this result—that complete self-con- 
sciousness is the highest and final result 
of all io is, as we have said, 
a@ mere presupposition, which awaits its 
confirmation from the system. From this 
self-consciousness, in its fundamental de- 
termination, the deduction begins. 

R. In its fundamental determination ? 
What does that mean? 
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A. In regard to that, which in it is not 
at all determined by any other conscious- 
ness, and whigh can, therefore, not be found 
in the deduction, but from which, on the 
contrary, the deduction must proceed. The 
presupposition is, that the manifold of con- 
sciousness contains the conditions of com- 
plete self-consciousness. Nevertheless, 
there may be somewhat in this self-con- 
sciousness which is not conditioned by 
anything else. This somewhat is to be es- 
tablished, and from it the deduction pro- 
ceeds. 

R. But how do you find it? 

A. Likewise, only by ahappy hit, but as 
somewhat, which when once found, needs 
and requires no further proof, but is im- 
mediately self-evident. 

R. Abstaining for the present from all 
inquiry as to this immediate self-evidence 
itself, tell me, what is it in this somewhat 
which is thus immediately self-evident ? 

A. That it is the absolutely uncondi- 
tioned and the characteristic of self-con- 
sciousness. 

R. I shall not be able to understand 


you, until you tell me what this uncondi- 


tioned and characteristic of self-conscious- 
ness is, which is thus self-evident. 

A. It is the Eco-noop, the subject-ob- 
jectivity, and nothing else whatsoever, the 
positing of the subjective and of its object- 
ive, of consciousness and of the object of 
consciousness as one and the same, and as 
absolutely nothing but this its identity. 

R. I know from various sources, that 
people generally consider you very incom- 
prehensible, and, moreover, very ridiculous 
in your views on this first point, which you 
must, nevertheless, hold to be altogether 
clear and comprehensible, since all your 
reasoning starts from it. Be good enough, 
therefore, to furnish me some means by 
which I can make it clearer to those others, 
in case they should ask me about it; unless, 
indeed, such an explanation belongs rather 
to the Science of Knowledge proper, and 
not to a mere statement of its nature. 

A. It certainly belongs to this state- 
ment, for it is the previously mentioned 
common point of the Science of Knowledge 
and of actual consciousness, from which 

he former rises above the latter. Who- 
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soever is to receive a perfectly clear con- 
ception of this science must know the 
point from which it starts, and this coneep- 
tion is the very thing which our statement 
proposes to create. 

But what people say about not having 
understood us on that point belongs to the 

-absolutely incomprehensible; for every 
child, that has but ceased to speak of itself 
in the third person and calls itself « I? 
has already realized that point, and can, 
therefore, understand us. 

I shall have to repeat what I have said 
already several times. Think something: 
for instance, the book you hold in your 
hand. You can doubtless become conscious 
of the book as the object of your thought, 
and of yourself as the thinking. Do you 
appear to yourself as being one and the 
same with the book, or as another ? 

R. Doubtless, as another, I shall never 
mistake myself for the book. 

A. Is it necessary, in order that you do 
not mistake yourself—the thinking, for the 
thought—that the thought should be a book, 
and this particular book ? 

R. By no means. I distinguish my self 
from every object. 

A. Hence, in the thinking of this book you 
can abstract from all that which makes 
the present object of your thinking a book, 
and this particular book ; and you can re- 
flect solely upon the fact, that in this 
thinking you distinguish yourself—the 
thinking—from the thought. 

R. Undoubtedly; and in replying to 
your question, whether I distinguish my 
self from the book, I reflected only on that 
fact. 

A. Hence, you distinguish every object 
from yourself as the thinking, and no ob- 
ject exists for you except through and by 
means of this distinction. 

R. Precisely. 

A. Now, think your self. You doubt- 
less can become conscious in this case, also, 
of a thinking and a thought. Do both 
continue separate in this thinking of your 
self, and form a duality ? 

R. No; for in thinking myself, I am the 
thinking, for otherwise J should not think; 
and at that same time, J am the thought, 
for, otherwise, I should not think myself, 
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but some other object, as for instance, this 
book. 

A. Well, you have now certainly thought 
yourself, i. e., you, this particular individ- 
ual, Caius, Sempronius, or whatever may be 
your name. But you, doubtless, can ab- 
stract also from these particular determ- 
inations of your personality, precisely as 
you were able to abstract from the partic- 
ular determinations of this book; and can 
reflect only upon the uniting of the think- 
ing and the thought, as, in the other case, 
you reflected upon the dirempting of both. 
Nay, you actually did so when you told 
me that in the thinking of your self, the 
thinking and the thought unite for you. It 
is, therefore, in this uniting of the think- 
ing and the thought, which in the thinking 
of an object always dirempts, that you dis- 
cover the Ego, and hence, the essential 
characteristic of the Ego,—of that much 
abused, pure Ego, concerning which our 
modern philosophers have for years puz- 
zled their brains, and do still assert that 
it is a psychological—write psychological— 
deception, and an infinitely laughable af- 
fair altogether. 

R. Perhaps they thought that such a 
pure Ego, such a reuniting, and, in itself 
returning thing was concealed somewhere 
in their souls, like a blade in a knife, and 
kept looking for it, but could not find the 
blade; whereupon they concluded that 
those who pretended to have seen it had 
deceived themselves. 

‘A. Very probably. But how did you 
discover this uniting ? 

R. In thinking myself. 

A. Do other people also think them- 
selves ? 

R. Doubtless, unless they speak with- 
out thinking, for they all speak of them- 
selves, 

A. In thus thinking themselves, do they 
proceed in the same manner in which you 
proceed ? 

R. I believe so. 

A. Can they observe this their proce- 
dure, just as you have observed yours ? 

R. I do not doubt it. 

A. Hence, if they do it in thus thinking 
themselves, they will doubtless also find 
that uniting of the thinking and the 
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thought; but unless they do it, they will 
not find it. Such is our statement. We ° 
do not speak of the finding of something 
which lies ready made before them; but 
of the finding of a somewhat which is first 
to be produced by free thinking. The Sci- 
ence of Knowledge is not psychology; 
and psychology itself is nothing. But at 
present I wish you to give me a decided 
answer as to whether you seriously hold, 
that I and all other rational beings, in 
thinking our Self, do proceed precisely as 
you do, i.e. that in this thinking of our 
Self we hold the thinking and the thought 
to be one? 

R. I not only assume this, but I assert 
it to be absolutely certain, and I hold an 
exception to be utterly impossible. The 
thought of an I (Ego) does not occur ex- 
cept through such proceeding, and this 
proceeding is itself the thought I. Hence 
everyone who thinks himself must proceed 
in that same manner. 

A. But I beseech you, dear reader, do 
you then think into my soul and into the 
soul of all rational beings; or, assuming 
that you can do so, have you then actually 
surveyed and thought into the soul of all 
rational beings, and been thus authorized 
to assert something of their souls? 

R. By no meuns; and yet I cannot with- 
draw what I have asserted. Nay, in be- 
coming thoroughly conscious of my self 
I find that I can assert still more; that 
I can assert further, that each of all other 
rational beings must assert the same out of 
his own consciousness in relation to all the 
others. 

A. How do you get at these assertions ? 

R. If I become very conscious of my self, 
I discover that my procedure in thus think- 
ing my self is immediately accompanied by 
the irresistible and inflexible conviction, 
that neither I nor any other rational being 
can ever proceed otherwise. 

A. Hence, through this procedure you 
prescribe a law for yourself, and for all 
rational beings; and thus you have at the. 
same time an illustration of the immediate 
evidence which I mentioned before. But 
now let us get back to our argument. This 
fundamental and characteristic determina- 
tion of self-consciousness, the philosupher 
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discovers outside and independent of his 
science. It cannot be proved in the sci- 
ence itself, nor, indeed, can it be proved as 
@ proposition in any munner. It is im- 
mediately self-evident. Nor can it be 
proved as fundamental proposition of the 
Science of Knowledge in any other way 
than by the fact itself, i. e. by showing 
that the required deduction is actually pos- 
sible from it. The manner of proceeding 
in this deduction is as follows: In the 
thinking of my self, says the teacher of the 
Science of Knowledge, I proceed as has just 
now been stated. Now let us see whether 
another procedure may not connect with 
that first one, thus giving us a new funda- 
mental characteristic of consciousness, and 
a third procedure, perhaps, with that sec- 
ond, &c., &c., and let us continue this 
until we have arrived at the completely de- 
termined self-consciousness, and have thus 
obtained a systematic deduction of the 
whole? 

R. Lagain do not understand you. You 
ask me whether another procedure—doubt- 
less another determination of conscious- 
ness—may not connect with the first one ? 
But how can it connect, and with what? 
I, at least, in that thinking of my self am 
conscious of nothing else but the identity 
of the thinking and the thought. 

A. Nevertheless you abstracted, at my 
request, and according to your own obser- 
vation, from many other things, which you 
thought at the same time you were think- 
ing yourself. This was very proper; and to 
take this Other up again in the same con- 
fusion in which it occurred in your con- 
sciousness, would not advance the Science 
of Knowledge. However that may be; 
even in that very observation in which you 
seized the thinking of your self, there oc- 
curs something else, and you will find it 
as soon as you look a little closer at it. 
For instance: does not this thinking of 
your self appear to you as a transition 
from another condition to this particular 
condition ? 

R. It really does so appear to me. 

A. Do you believe that it must appear 
so to every other person who, looks at it 
closely ? 

R. I certainly do believe it when I make 
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myself clearly conscious of it; and I even 
assert that it must so appear to all others, 
There is the same immediate evidence here 
which we discovered before. 

A. In precisely the same manner does 
this second appearance, if you but examine 
it closely, connect with another one, and 
that one, under the same condition, witha 
third one, and in this manner the Science 
of Knowledge advances step by step, until 
all the manifold of consciousness has been 
exhausted, and terminated in the con- 
pletely deduced determined self-conscious- 
ness. 

Hence, in a certain respect, it is the 
teacher of the Science of Knowledge him- 
self who generates his system of conscious- 
ness, which system, nevertheless, in another 
respect, generates ,itself. The teacher 
merely furnishes the occasion and con- 
dition of that self-generation. But while 
he is thinking and construing what he in- 
tended to think and construe, something 
else, which he did not intend to produce, 
joins it with absolute necessity, and accom- 
panied by the evident conviction, that it 
must appear in the same manner to all ra- 
tional beings. 

It is only the origin and first starting 
point of his system which the teacher of the 
Science of Knowledge generates with ab- 
solute freedom, From this starting point 
he is led, but not driven, onward. Each 
new link, which arises in his construction 
of the previous link, he must again con- 
strue with full freedom, whereupon a new 
link will again arise to connect with it, 
and with this new link he proceeds in the 
same manner. Thus his system is gradu- 
ally built up. Here, therefore, in this 
connecting of one manifold with another, 
those laws of consciousness which you were 
inquiring about, manifest themselves. His 
final object is the apprehending, not of 
these manifolds, but merely of their result. 

R. I remember having heard that people 
say: Your system is correct and logical 
enough if your fundamental principle is 
once admitted. How is this ? 

A. Unless the significance of the whole 
system, as well as of its fundamental princi- 
ple,is utterly misapprehended and taken ins 
sense in which it is incorrect, and can there 
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forenever be proved; in other words, unless — 


that system and its fundamental principle 
are viewed psychologically, the demand for 
the proof of the fundamental principle can 
mean only the following: 

Firstly, opponents may demand a proof 
of our right not to philosophize in the man- 
ner in which they do, and to philosophize in 
the manner in which we philosophize. 
This demand is very properly rejected, 
from the natural reason, that every one 
has the undisputed right to carry on what- 
ever science he chooses. Let them con- 
sider, if they so please, our Science of 
Knowledge as some new, particular, to 
them unknown, science, just as we are very 
willing to consider their philosophies to be 
whatsoever they assert them to be. It is 
only when we say that their philosophies 
are nothing at all, as we really hold, and 
shall tell them at the proper place, that 
they may properly require proof from us. 
But this proof is completely and decisively 
established only in our whole Science of 
Knowledge, and hence they will have to 
study that science after all. 

Secondly, they may demand that the 
fundamental principle of that Science 
shall be proved as such fundamental prin- 
ciple of the system in advance of the system 
itself, which demand is absurd. 

Finally, they may require us to demon- 
strate the truth of the content of that pro- 
position through an analysis of the concep- 
tions which it involves. But this would 


show that they have no conception of, or 


capacity for, the Science of Knowledge, 
which is never based upon conceptions, but 
always upon the contemplation of immedi- 
ate evidence. Hence, in this case, we 
could only turn our back on them, unwill- 
ing to waste time upon them any further. 
R. But I fear very much that the latter 
is the very point which is obnoxious to 
them. If every one can appeal to his con- 
templations and require others to entertain 
them, without properly establishing his 
proof by conceptions, why he may assert 
whatever he chooses. Every stupidity will 
Temain unpunished, and a door will be 
opened to all sorts of imaginary theories. 
This is what they will say, I fear. 
A. Nobody can prevent them from say- 
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ing it; let all, moreover, who are like 
them believe them. But you, my readers, 
who are unprejudiced, and to whom—al-- 
though you are resolved not to enter upon 
the study of philosophy itself, and not to 
elevate yourself to the contemplation pe- 
culiar to this science—I am to furnish a 
conception of philosophy : to you I can de- 
scribe the nature and possibility of contem- 
plation from other easier examples. 

You assume, I suppose, that a recti- 
linear triangle is completely determined by 
two sides and the included angle, or by 
one side and the two adjoining angles; i. e. 
that if these are given, precisely such lines 
must be added as will constitute a tri- 
angle ? 

R. I do assume it. 

A. Do you not fear that a case may oc- 
cur when such will not be the case? 

R. I have no such fear. 

A. Do you not fear, then, that some 
other rational being, understanding your 
words, may, nevertheless, deny this asser- 
tion ? : 

R. I do not fear that either. 

A. Have you then tested that proposi- 
tion in all possible cases of triangles, or 
have you asked all possible rational beings 
whether they assent to it? 

R. How could I? 

A. Then tell me: how do you get at 
that conviction which you assume to be 
valid for you in all possible cases without 
any exception, and, moreover, for all possi- 
ble rational beings without any exception ? 

R. I will take the first instance, wherein 
we presupposed two sides and the included 
angle. If I am clearly conscious of my- 
self, I get at it in this manner: I draw in 
my imagination some particular angle with 
two sides, and close the opening between 
the lines by a straight line. I discover 
that absolutely only one straight line can 
close this opening ; that this line rests on 
either side in a certain inclination towards 
the two given sides, thus forming two 
angles; and that it can touch them abso- 
lutely in no other inclination. 

A. But your arbitrarily drawn angle was 
surely a determined angle, of so and so 
many degrees. Or did you draw a general 
angle ? 
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R. HowcouldI? Ican only describe de- 
termined angles, though I may neither 
know nor intend their size. The mere de- 
scription makes the angle determined for 
me. 

A. In like manner the presupposed 
sides were determined, were of a certain 
length. Hence, granting you a number 
of other objections, you might certainly 
say in this particular case: “under the 
presupposition of this determined angle 
and of these determined sides, the triangle 
can be closed only by the one straight line 
which I draw, and only by the one possible 
pair of angles which arise in my construc- 
tion.” For you must confess that no more 
than this is contained in your internal per- 
ception, which evidently proceeds from de- 
termined presuppositions. You may cer- 
tainly try the same experiment with other 
triangles, and may be able to make the 
same assertions concerning them wherever 
actual perception shall warrant you in do- 
ing so; but you never can cover with your 
present assertion all these cases which you 
have not yet tested; least of all can you 
extend it so boldly and recklessly to the 
infinity of cases which you cannot possibly 
exhaust by actual experiment. 

Had you not better, therefore, correct 
your expression, and restrict your asser- 
tion to those cases which you have experi- 
mented upon? 

R. If I observe myself correctly, and 
look clearly into my consciousness, I shall 
not do so on any account. I cannot con- 
sent to limit the universal validity of my 
assertion. 

A. Perhaps you take the many cases in 
which you have found your assertion to be 
correct, and extend them to universality, 
judging by analogy, habit, association of 
ideas, or whatever you choose to call it, 
that it will always prove valid ? 

R. I do not believe it. A single experi- 
ment is sufficient, and is as efficient as a 
thousand to impel my universal assertion. 

A. Seriously, I also do not believe it; 
and that talking of arbitrarily raising the 
occurrence of a great number of cases to 
universality appears to me to be the utter- 
ance of absolute unreason. 

But now, dear reader, permit me to be 
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somewhat intrusive, for I shall not allow 
you to escape until you have given meg 
clear account of the manner in which your 
procedure in the construction of a triangle 
can account for the universal validity of 
your assertion, which you are not willing 
to abandon, 

R. I evidently abstract in the univer- 
sality of my assertion from the determin- 
ateness of the angle and of the two sides 
which I presupposed and closed by the 
third side. That I did so abstract is 
simply factical, and appears from the 
mere analysis of my assertion. 

Hence, I also must have abstracted in 
my construction of the triangle, and in my 
observation of that construction, upon 
which observation my assertion based it- 
self, from that its determinateness ; only I 
did not become very clearly conscious of 
having done so, for, if I had become so con- 
scious, the conclusion would surely have 
indicated what was contained in the prem- 
ise. But when I abstract from all determ- 
inateness of the angies and of their sides, 
no angles and sides of any kind remain as 
given objects, and hence nothing remains 
as object of my observation, or—if yuu de- 
nominate the observation of a given and 
actual exclusively perception, as I believe 
you do—no perception of any kind re- 
mains. But since there must remain an 
observation, and something for that obser- 
vation, as otherwise I could not make any 
assertion at all, this remainder can be 
nothing else than my mere drawing of 
lines and angles. Hence it must be this 
which I really observed; and this presup- 
position agrees very well with what I am 
actually and clearly conscious of in that 
proceeding. When I began to describe my 
angle I did not at all intend to describe an 
angle of so and so many degrees, but 
merely to describe an angle in general, 
and sides in general. It was not through 
my intention that the angle and the sides 
became determined, but through necessity. 
When I came to the actual description, 
they certainly became determined in pre- 
cisely that manner; but God only knows 
why they happened to become determined 
precisely as they did. 

Now, this consciousness of my drawing 
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of lines, which lies beyond all perception, 
is doubtless what you call contemplation. 

A. Precisely. 

R. Then, jn order to discover the ground 
of my universal assertion, it is necessary 
that this contemplation of my construction 
of a triangle should be immediately con- 
nected with the absolute conviction, that I 
can never construe a triangle differently. 
If this were so, then I should in that con- 
templation take hold of and embrace, at 
the same time, and with one glance, my 
whole faculty of construction, and this by 
means of an immediate consciousness, not 
of this determined constructing, but abso- 
lutely of all my constructing in general, 
as such. Hence the proposition: these 
“three parts of the triangle determine its 
other three parts,” would signify simply, 
my constructing of the former three parts 
determines my construction of the other 
three parts; and hence the universality, 
which I posited, would not arise from a 
gathering up of the manifold into a unity 
but rather from the deduction of the in- 
finite manifold out of the unity, which I 
seize at one glance. 

A. But you assert this proposition in 
its universality to be, moreover, universal 
for all rational beings ? 

R. Certainly; and I can just as little 
abandon this claim to universal validity 
for all, as { could abandon the univer- 
sal validity of all. In order to ground it, 
I must assume that in this immediate con- 


‘templation of my procedure, I contem- 


plated this my procedure not only as that 
of this particular person (myself) but as 
the procedure of a rational being in gene- 
ral, with the immediate conviction of its 
absolute certainty. That contemplation 
would thus be the immediate self-compre- 
hension on the part of reason of its man- 
ner of acting, comprehended thus at one 
glance ; and again this universal validity 
for all persons would not be the result of a 
gathering up the many into a unity, but 
rather of the deduction of the infinitely 
many persons from the unity of one and 
the same reason. It is to be comprehended 
how this contemplation, and it alone, 
grounds immediate evidence, necessity and 
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universal validity of all and for all, and 
hence grounds all science. 

A. You have excellently comprehended ~ 
yourself, and I only wish that you could 
make all those readers, of whom you are 
the representative, comprehend the matter 
with equal clearness. 

You can now judge for yourself what 
significance belongs to the objection, that 
we base our science upon contemplation, 
and how far those who do raise such an ob- 
jection can have any claim to scientific cul- 
ture. 

Now, if I tell you that the Science of 
Knowledge is based upon that very con- 
templation, which you have just proved 
and described as the condition of geom- 
etry, but based uponit inits highest ab- 
straction, and that the Science of Knowl- 
edge has for its object to establish the 
whole series of this contemplation; nay, 
that in its highest abstraction it even pro- 
ceeds from this contemplation; if I tell 
you that this contemplation for itself,— 
and hence, universal reason itself, grasping 
itself in its only central point, and forever 
determining itself therein,—is the very 
first link in the chain of the Science of 
Knowledge, and is that very reason which 
grasps and comprehends itself therein as 
reason, and hence is that very pure Ego, 
described previously, but in the highest 
significance of the word Ego: then, you 
will find it very natural, if you have any 
knowledge of the literature of our age, 
why our learned men of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century found it impossible 
to discover that pure Ego in themselves. 
It will also be immediately clear to you, 
what sort of people those persons must be, 
who want to go even beyond the funda- 
mental principle of the Science of Knowl- 
edge, i. e. beyond the absolute self-con- 
templation of reason, and who really be- 
lieve that it is possible to go beyond it. 

R. The Science of Knowledge, there- 
fore, starts from that pure Ego, or from 
contemplation in its highest purity, and 
with every further step of that science a 
new link connects with the previous links, 
the necessary connecting whereof is proved 
in that very contemplation. 
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A. Precisely in the same manner in which 
geometry proceeds, where each new propo- 
sition adds something new to the proposi- 
tion previously established, the necessity 
of which something new, is proved also, 
only in contemplation. In fact, such must 
be the method of every real progressive 
science which does not turn around in a 
circle. 

R. Lhave been told that you develop 
your whole science out of the presupposed 
conception of the Ego, as out of an onion; 
that all you do is to analyze that concep- 
tion, and to show that all other conceptions 
which you establish are contained in it 
beforehand, however dimly, and that such 
a conception is called fundamental concep- 
tion, and the proposition, which announces 
it, fundamental proposition. 

A. I suppose you were very good na- 
tured to allow people to tell yousuch non- 
sense. 

R. I believe I see clearly now, how you 
proceed to establish your science; and I 
also see upon what you ground your claim 
to the universal validity of your science, 
namely, upon contemplation, which, being 
the contemplation of the manner of acting 
of all reason, is therefore valid for all 
reason, i. e. for all, who, like you, will 
cause reason to generate that science in 
them. In short, the product of your sci- 
ence is to be attained, from your assumed 
presupposition, only in the manner in 
which you attain it, precisely as the trian- 
gle, when those three parts thereof had 
been presupposed, could also be closed by 
only one straight line and two determined 
angles. If you really can prove in con- 
templation, what you assert you can prove, 
i have no further objection to your state- 
ment ; provided, you will content yourself 
with stating the product of your science to 
be merely a product of your imagination, 
and nothing else, just as the oft-mentioned 
triangle is also nothing but such a product. 
But it appears to me from what you have 
said before, that you do not content your- 
self with this. Youare not satisfied to es- 
tablish your product, as in itself existing 
and agreeing with itself; you go beyond 
it. You assert it to be, moreover, a picture 


of true actual consciousness, as it exists 
without the co-operation of philosophy, or 
of that consciousness which we all pos. 
sess. This consciousness, you now assert, 
has the same manifold which fhe result of 
your system contains and in the same rela- 
tion. But I confess that I do not well un- 
derstand what you do assert on this sub- 
ject, nor how you will ground such further 
claims. 

A. Nevertheless, you admit that geome- 
try has an application to actual conscious- 
ness in life, and consider it, like the Science 
of Knowledge, to be a picture of a part of 
your consciousness. Explain and give me 
your reasons for this claim. Perhaps it 
will also explain our claim. 

In scientific geometry, you draw the line, 
wherewith you close your arbitrarily imag- 
ined angle with its two sides. Now, you 
find in your field a triangle with an angle 
determined in itself and two sides determ- 
ined in themselves. You measure them. 
Do you need to measure the third one like- 
wise ? 

R. On no account; for by making use 
of the unchangeable relation of this third 
side to the other two, which relation is 
well known to me, I can discover its actual 
length through mere calculation. 

A. Its actual length! ee do you mean 
by that ? 

R. If I took my measure and measured 
it as I have measured the other two sides, 
I should find its length to be precisely what 
my calculation states it to be. 

A. You are firmly convinced of this? 
That Iam. 

A. And you are ready to apply the same 
procedure to all possible triangles, which 
you may find in the field, without fear of 
meeting with some triangle which will 
form an exception to the rule? 

R. I have no such fear, and it is impos- 
sible that I should have it. 

A. What, then, may be the ground of 
this, your firm conviction, of the correct- 
ness of your calculation in ascertaining 
the length of the third side independently 
and in advance of its actual measurement? 

R. If I observe myself closely, 1 must 
proceed about in this manner: 


te 
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If two lines and their included angle 
are presupposed, this angle can be closed 
by only one possible determined side, i. e. 
aside which has a determined relation to 
the other two sides. This is valid for the 
imaginary construction of the triangle, and 
becomes immediately clear and certain 
through contemplation. 

Now, I treat the actual triangle accord- 
ing to the laws of the merely imagined 
one, and with the same certainty, precisely 
asif it were likewise involved in that con- 
templation. Hence, I factically presup- 
pose, that the right to make this applica- 
tion is, indeed, contained in that contem- 
plation. I consider the actual line as one, 
which has, as it were—I say as it were— 
arisen through my free construction. How 
the actual line may have originated, I do 
not ask at all, for at least its measuring is 
a reconstructing of the existing line, and 
hence, I am compelled to assume, that it is 
altogether the same as if it were an original 
constructing of it through my free imagi- 
nation. 

A. You have described very accurately 
the nature of the claims of the Science of 


Knowledge to validity in actual conscious- 


ness. Precisely, as in the original con- 
struction of the triangle, the third side 
was found to be determined by the other 
two and their angle, so, according to the 
Science of Knowledge, is the criginal con- 
struction of consciousness a certain some- 
what, determined through another. But 
these determinations are pure creations of 
imagination, and, by no means, actual de- 
terminations of consciousness ; just as the 
lines of the triangle are also purely imag- 
inary. 

But now, an actual determination of con- 
sciousness enters, precisely as you found 
an angle and two sides in the field, and 
you may be just as firmly convinced, that 
this actual determination contains all the 
others, which in the Science you have dis- 
covered to be inseparable from it, as you 
Were convinced in the case of the actual 
triangle. The determinations of actual 
consciousness, to which you are compelled 
to apply the laws of that consciousness, 
which you. constructed with freedom, ap- 
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pear to you now also, as it were, like re- 
sults of an original construction, and are 
judged by you as such. Whether such an’ 
original construetion of consciousness did 
really precede consciousness, is not asked 
at all; indeed, such a question is sense- 
less. 

At least, the judging is a reconstructing, 
precisely as measuring is a reconstructing 
for the geometrician. This judging must 
agree with an original constructing, which 
is to be presupposed, as it were, of the ob- 
ject of the judgment, and will assuredly 
agree with it, if the judgment is correct, 
just as the measuring of the line must 
agree with the calculation, if made cor- 
rectly. This, and nothing more than this, 
is what the claim of the Science of Knowl- 
edge to a validity outside of itself and for 
actual consciousness in life, is to signify, 
and in this manner, the claim to such va- 
lidity is based, like the whole science, upon 
the same immediate contemplation. 

Thus, I believe, that I have given you a 


- sufficiently clear conception not only of 


the object of the Science of Knowledge 
in general, but also of its procedure and 
the grounds of this procedure. This sci- 
ence constructs the entire common con- 
sciousness of all rational beings absolutely 
a priori, in its fundamental characteristics, 
precisely as geometry constructs absolutely 
a priori the universal modes of limiting 
space on the part of all rational beings. 

That science begins with the simplest 
and most characteristic determination of 
self-consciousness, namely, its self-con- 
templation or Egohood, and proceeds, on 
the presupposition that the completely de- 
termined self-consciousness will be the final 
result of all other determinations of con- 
sciousness, until this result has been 
reached ; each link of its chain connecting 
with a new link, and accompanied by the 
immediate contemplation, that this new 
link must connect with the previous one in 
the same manner in the cases of all ra- 
tional beings whatsoever. 

If you posit Ego=A, you will find in the 
constructing of this A, that inseparable 
therefrom, a B connects with it, and in the 
contemplation of the constructing of this 
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B, you will likewise find that a C connects 
with it, and so on, until you have arrived 
at the last link of A, namely, at completely 
determined self-consciousness. 


FOURTH CONVERSATION. 


A. It is held that.a certain system of 
consciousness exists for each rational be- 
ing as soon as this being itself exists. 
Can that, which this consciousness con- 
tains, be presupposed in every human be- 
ing? 

R. Undoubtedly; your very description 
of that consciousness involves that it is 
common to all men. 

A. Is it also to be presupposed that 
every person is able to form a correct 
judgment of objects by means of that con- 
sciousness, and to draw conclusions from 
the one as to the other without falling into 
error ? 

R. Clearly enough, provided he has but 
practised to some extent the faculty of 
judging which belongs to that system, and 
which is inborn in all men. Nay, it is no 
more than fair to assume, until the con- 
trary is proved, that each one has thus 
moderately developed that faculty. 

A. But that which is not included in 
this universal system, common to all men, 
and given to them as their heritage, as it 
were; that which must first be produced 
by an arbitrary and free abstraction and 
reflection: is that also to be presupposed 
in every rational being ? 

R. Clearly not. Each one attains it only 
by freely realizing within himself that ab- 
straction and reflection; and otherwise he 
does not attain it. 

A. If, therefore, some person should 
venture to give his judgment upon the suffi- 
ciently described Ego, from which the Sci- 
ence of Knowledge takes its start, and 
should look for this Ego as a Given in 
common consciousness, could his judgment 
be received in the matter? 

R. Decidedly not; for that of which 
you speak is not found in common con- 
sciousness, but first must be produced by 
free abstraction. 

A. Again: the teacher of the Science 


of Knowledge, whose manner of proceed. 
ing we have become acquainted with, de- 
scribes from this first link a continuous 
series of determinations of consciousness, 
wherein each preceding link connects with 
another, &c., &c. It is these links of his 
series, whereof he speaks and asserts. Now 
tell me, how can any one get from the first 
link to the second, from the second to the 
third, &c. ? 

R. According to your description only 
by actually constructing the first link in- 
ternally within himself, and observing him- 
self in this constructing to see whether or 
not a second link arises and what that 
second link may be; and then again con- 
structing the second and observing whether 
a third link appears, &c. It is only in this 
contemplation of his constructing, that he 
receives the object, which is spoken of; 
and unless he so constructs, the object, 
which is spoken of, does not exist for him 
atall. So at least the matter would beac- 
cording to your description, and this was 
undoubtedly the answer you intended me 
to give you. 


But the following doubt occurs to me, 
This series, which the teacher describes, 
consists only of separate, particular deter- 


minations of consciousness. But the ac- 
tual common consciousness, which belongs 
to each one without any Science of Knowl- 
edge, also contains a separate manifold. 
Hence if the former are the same as the 
latter and are separated and divided in the 
same manner, then the manifold of the 
Science of Knowledge is known from act- 
ual consciousness, and we do not need 
contemplation in order to get at it. 

A. It suffices here, to tell you concisely 
and historically, that the separates of the 
Science of Knowledge and of actual con- 
sciousness are not at all the same, but 
utterly different. True, the separates of 
consciousness also occur in the Science of 
Knowledge, but only as its final deductions. 
But in the way of their deduction through 
our philosophical construction and con- 
templation there lie elements altogether 
different, and through the uniting whereof 
alone there first arises a separate totality 
of actual consciousness at all. . 


: 
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Let me give you an illustration. The 
Ego (I) of actual consciousness is certainly, 
also, a particular and separate Ego; it is a 
person amongst many persons, all of whom, 
each for himself, call themselves I, and our 
Science of Knowledge proceeds with its 
deduction to the consciousness of this very 
personality. But the Ego, from which the 
Science of Knowledge starts, is something 
quite different, is nothing but the identity 
of the subject and object of consciousness ; 
and this abstraction can be reached only 
by removing whatsoever else the conception 
of personality involves. Those who assure 
us, that they cannot abstract from their 
individuality in the conception of the Ego 
are quite correct if they speak of their 
Ego as they find it in common conscious- 
ness; for in ordinary consciousness, in 
perception, the identity, which they do not 
cast their eye upon, and the individuality, 
which they exclusively attend to, are in- 
separably united. But if they have not 
even the general faculty to abstract from 
actual consciousness and its facts, then the 
Science of Knowledge has no claims upon 
them. In previous philosophical systems, 
all of which had a description of the same 
series of determinations of consciousness 
dimly in view, which the Science of Knowl- 
edge undertakes, and some of which sys- 
tems did even hit them in part happily 
enough,—we meet some of these separates 
and names for them, as for instance: Sub- 
stance, accidence, &c., &c. But, firstly, 
these words are not understood by any one, 
unless he has the contemplation of what 
they signify ; for otherwise he gets merely 
empty words instead of what they stand 
for,—as indeed some senseless philosophers 
have actually considered these words to be 
things existing for themselves;—and sec- 
ondly, the Science of Knowledge in rising to 
8 higher abstraction than all those systems 
did, composes .these separates from far 
simpler elements, and hence in a quite dif- 
ferent manner; but finally those artificial 
conceptions which occur in previous sys- 
tems are evex partly incorrect. 
Hence whatsoever the Science of Knowl- 
edge speaks of, exists absolutely in con- 
templation and for that science only, i. e. 
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only for him who actually constructs that 
series; and without this condition it does 
not exist at all, as indeed without this- 
constructing all the propositions of the 
Science of Knowledge are utterly without 
sense or significance. 

R. Is this your serious opinion, and 
shall I take it strictly, without deducting 
for any exaggeration ? 

A. Certainly; I desire you to take it in 
full seriousness. I wish people would be- 
lieve me, at least on this point. 

R. But in that case only one of two 


_things is possible in regard to the Science 
of Knowledge; it must be understood, or 


altogether not understood; must be cor- 
rectly apprehended, or not at all apprehend- 
ed, But by far the fewest are willing to 
confess that they do not understand you at 
all; they believe, that they understand you 
well enough, but see clearly, that you are 
in the wrong; whereupon you say, that 
they misunderstand you. Hence they cer- 
tainly must make some sort of sense out 
of your words and expressions, and only 
not the sense which you intended. But 
how is this possible according to what you 
have just now said? 

A. Because the Science of Knowledge 
had to begin with a collection of existing 
words in a language. If it had been pos- 
sible for that science to begin, as no-doubt 
it will end,* by creating an altogether 
peculiar system of signs, representative 


only of its contemplations and the rela- 


tions of those contemplations to each other, 
and signifying absolutely nothing but 
this, then it certainly could not have 
been misunderstood, but neither would it 
have been understood and passed from 
out of the mind of its originator into the 
minds of others. At present, however, it 
has to solve the difficult problem of lead- 
ing others to contemplation by the use of 
confused words, which thoughts people 
have even recently attempted to elevate as 
judges overreason. Every one has hitherto 
thought something when hearing or read- 
ing a word, and now when he hears it again 


*Such was also the assertion of Leibnitz, 
who indeed had begun to create a system of 
philosophical signs.—Translator. 
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he quickly tries to recall what he did think 
when he heard this word before. Well, 
this is very proper. But unless he can rise 
above the words, which are merely as so 
many lines in geometry, and above their 
whole previous significance, to the subject- 
matter itself, or the contemplation, he will 
necessarily misunderstand even where he 
understands best; for that which is the 
all-important here, has hitherto neither 
been said, nor has it been characterized 
through words, nor can it be said; it can 
be only contemplated. The highest where- 
of word-explanation is capable, is a de- 
termined conception; and for that very 
reason the utterly false in the Science of 
Knowledge. 

This science describes a continuous series 
of contemplation. Each successive link 
connects with and is determined through 
the preceding link ; i. e. this very connec- 
tion explains it and belongs to its charac- 
teristic; and only when contemplated in 
this connection is it contemplated correct- 
ly. The third link again is determined 
through the second, and since the second 
is determined through the first, the third is 
likewise mediately determined through the 
first, and so on until the end. All the pre- 
vious explains the succeeding, and again 
all the succeeding further determines that 
which preceded. In an organic system, the 
links whereof connect not merely through 
sequence but through reciprocal determin- 
ation, it cannot well be otherwise. 

Now, I ask you, can any link of the 
Science of Knowledge be correctly com- 
prehended, unless all the previous links 
have been correctly comprehended and are 
present in the comprehension of it ? 

R. No. 

A. Can any part of it be completely and 
thoroughly understood, unless the whole 
system has first beep completely under- 
stood ? [ 

R. Not according t» what you have said. 
Each point of the system can be understood 
only in its connection, and since each 
is connected with the whole, it can be com- 
pletely understood only when the whole 
bas been understood. 

A. Of course, I mean each point in the 


actual science. For, the mere conception 
of that science, its nature, object and man- 
ner of proceeding, may be made known to 
others, although they are not in possession 
of the science itself, simply because the 
conception of that seience is taken and de- 
duced from the sphere of common con- 
sciousness. To learn to know this concep- 
tion and to form a judgment of it, 1 have 
invited you, as a popular reader; whereas 
I should take good care not to invite you 
to a discussion of the system itself. 

In the same manner, the final result of 
the system falls also within the sphere of 
common consciousness, and in regard to 
its deduction, likewise, each person can 
judge, not whether it has been correctly 
deduced, for about that he has no judg- 
ment, but whether it does occur in com- 
mon consciousness. 

Hence, the propositions and component 
parts of the Science of Knowledge do not lie 
within the sphere of common consciousness 
and within the judgment of ordinary com- 
mon sense. They are produced only through 
freedom and abstraction, and are determ- 
ined through their connection, and no 
one who has not undertaken this abstrac- 


_ tion and construction, and who has not 


followed it to its final result, and cannot 
keep the whole constantly and firmly in 
mind, has the least judgment in matters 
of this description. ; 

R. Iclearly see that it is so. Each 
one who wants to have a judgment on this 
subject, must first invent for himself the 
whole system. 

A. Assuredly. But since it appears that 
mankind has philosophized for thousands 
of years, and has, at various times, as can 
be clearly proved, been but one hair's 
breadth removed from the real point at 
issue, without hitting it, and thereby dis- 
covering the Science of Knowledge, and 
since it may thus be assumed, that the Sci- 
ence of Knowledge, if it should get lost 
now, would not be found very soon again, 
it may be advisable enough to make use of 
its, present accidental discovery, by accept- 
ing for the present a description of its in- 
vention, and using this as an aid in rei- 
venting it, precisely as is done in the sci- 
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ence of Geometry, which it also, in all 
probability, took time enough to discover. 
People would thus study the Science of 
Knowledge, and study it until they had 
made it their own invention. 

It is clear, therefore, is it not, that no 
one who does not prove by the fact, that he 
hay himself invented the Science of Knowl- 
edge, or who is not conscious of having 
studied it long enough to have made it his 
own discovery, or—for this is the only pos- 
sible alternative—who cannot establish by 
proof another system of intellectual con- 
templation, opposed to that of the Science 
of Knowledge—can have any judgment 
upon any proposition of this science, and 
if it should turn out to be the only possible 
philosophy, as it asserts itself to be, upon 
any philosophical proposition whatso- 
ever? 

R. Turn whichever way I please, I cannot 
deny that it is so. But, on the other hand, 
I cannot condemn the other philosophers 
for making a very unfriendly face at your 
proposition, to take them all again to 
school. They are all conscious of having 
studied their science as well as you have 
studied it ; some of them, moreover, having 
passed for masters in it at a time when 
you were still studying its first rudiments. 
They presuppose and you yourself confess 
that you were first shaken out of the 
dreams of your mind partly by their wri- 
tings, and at present, when the beards of 
some of them have grown gray, you tell 
them either to go to school under you, or 
to stop talking. 

A. True, if they love anything in the 
world more than truth and science, their 
fate isa hard one. But there is no help 
for it. Being very conscious, as they are, 
that they have never even believed that 
they possess what we claim to, namely, an 
evident science, they cannot well help, 
however distasteful it may be to them, to 
examine once what there really is in our 
unheard of pretension. Do you know 
any other alternative for them, unjess they 
choose to study the Science of Knowl- 
edge, than to keep silent, without waiting 
tobe told so, and to take their exit from 
the scene ? 


R. Ah, but in that case—and I have al- 
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ready heard such a birdlet sing,—they will 
say that you are so extremely conceited as 
to ask others to despise themselves in com- 
parison with you. 

A. This is an invidious manner of get- 
ting out of it; but it does not better their 
case. I do not ask them to think little of 
the general talent and the knowledge which 
they have hitherto claimed actually to pos- 
sess; on the contrary, I compliment the 
former, by inviting them to an explanation 
and examination of my science. That it 
is Iwho made the discovery, and not they, 
I ascribe to a happy chance and to the 
time in which I was born, but I do not in 
any manner consider it to be a personal 
merit of my own. But neither is the re- 
quest that they should consider me and not 
themselves in possession of this invention, 
which they have never claimed to possess, 
and that they ought to listen to what I say 
about it, any more a presumption that they 
ought to hold themselves in contempt, 
than that I would think of despising myself, 
when I read their books on the presupposi- 
tion that they may, after all, have thought 
something which I have not thought. 

Each one who goes to be taught some 
science, presupposes that the teacher knows 
more about it than he does, for, otherwise, 
he would not go to be taught, and the 
teacher presupposes the same, or he would 
not assume to teach. But the former does 
not, on that account, hold himself in con- 
tempt, for he hopes to be able to compre- 
hend the science quite as well as his teach- 
er, and thus to comprehend it, is indeed 
his object. 

R. But it cannot be known beforehand 
whether there really is something in your 
science or not, and whether it is really 
worth the difficult and persistent study 
which you require of them. They have 
been so often deceived by the promises of 
great wisdom ! 

A. Of course they cannot know it be- 
forehand, for to ask them to believe our 
assurance would be ridiculous. But nei- 
ther did they know this in the case of any 
other science, which they nevertheless 
learned at the risk of losing their time. 
Or did they do so only while they were 
under the rod of their teacher, and have 
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they not done it again since they became 
their own masters ? 

They must risk our science as they risked 
the other sciences. Or, if they have been 
frightened away for their whole lifetime 
from every venture, the escape‘is still open 
to them to keep silent and enter some other 
profession, to which the presumption of 
the teachers of the Science of Knowledge 
may not extend so very soon. 

R. If there were only a prospect for 
them that you and your science would be- 
come the fashion. But this you have your- 
self obstinately prevented in defiance of all 
the warnings of those who were well dis- 
posed towards you. You have inspired 
your colleagues with too little confidence 
and love towards your person, for them 
to be inclined to make you fashiona- 
ble. You are not old enough. You have 
neglected the old praiseworthy customs of 
your profession ; you have not allowed 
yourself to be first introduced in a preface 
by one of your teachers as a diligent stu- 
dent; nor have you sought to make con- 
versions, and to gain praise and approval 
in ar® honest and decent way by letters, 
by asking for advice and information, by 
quoting and praising others, and by join- 
ing some society of reviewers ; thus rising 
gredually and imperceptibly. No, you have 
jumped up all of a sudden, as if out of 
the ‘ground, with all your presumptions and 
perhaps quite as arrogant as you are now. 
You have quoted and praised scarcely any 
one but yourself. sut how have you con- 
demned and made war upon others? In 
violation of all literary usage and public 
law, you have offered no peace and com- 
promise ; you have immediately refuted 
your opponents, and have not allowed them 
to be in the right unless they really were 
80; you have not mentioned with one syl- 
lable all their other talents and their pro- 
fundity, and have had no other end in view 
than to annihilate. You are capable of de- 
nying the most well known truth which 
has been received as valid ever since the 
beginning of the world, and turning it into 
dust under the hands of some poor oppo- 
nent, so that an honest man knows no longer 
from what premises he is to dispute with 
you. Hence many have resolved and pub- 


licly protested, that they will not leam 
anything from you, a8 you are certainly 
not worthy to receive learning from; where. 
as others have even doubted whether your 
name could be mentioned in honorable 
company.* 

A. Well, we must bear the affliction that 
these people will not learn anything. 

Bat to return. Do you hold that every 
person is possessed of that fundamental 
contemplation which we have described 
above ? 

R. According to your description, ne- 
cessarily, as sure as he has ever in all his 
lifetime uttered one solitary universal pro- 
position, as such; and not merely repeated 
it, but repeated it with firm conviction; or 
as sure as he has absolutely required some 
one else to think something precisely as he 
thinks it; for we have seen that this ne- 
cessity and universality proceeds from and 
bases itself solely upon that contempla- 
tion. 

A. But does every one rise also to the 
clear consciousness of that contemplation? 

R. This, at least, does not follow, like 
the contemplation itself, from the fact of 
an absolute assertion; for such an asser- 
tion is uttered as absolutely grounded in 
itself, without further asking for its higher 
ground, and without consciousness of such 
higher ground. It seems that in order to 
rise to this consciousness, it is first neces- 
sary to reflect upon that absolute asserting 
and account for it to one’s self. But this 
does not seem to be by any means so uni- 
versally and necessarily grounded in the 
nature of rational beings, as that absolute 
asserting, without which, indeed, all com- 
munication and common understanding 
amongst mankind would almost cease. 

Nevertheless every one certainly can 
make that reflection —as we, for instance, 
did in our previous conversation,— and 
can thus rise to a consciousness of that 
contemplation. 

A. Undoubtedly every one can do it; 
precisely as every one can through freedom 
elevate himself to pure morality, or by 
means of another contemplation, closely 

*The reviewer of the Erlanger Literary 
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related to the philosophical scientific con- 
templation,—to poetry. Concerning this 
matter our opinion is as follows, and it 
will suffice to tell you this historically: It 
is not proper to deny to any one the facul- 
ty of rising to a consciousness of scientific 
contemplation, as it is not proper to deny to 
any one the faculty of being morally regen- 
erated, or of being a poet. But just as 
little can it be explained — precisely be- 
cause these faculties and abilities are ab- 
solutely primary and are not conditioned by 
any previous grounds— why they should 
appear in this person and not in that one. 
Experience, however—which, as we have 
said, cannot be explained from grounds— 
teaches us, that some men do not rise to it, 
no matter what you may do to assist them. 
In youth, when man is most open to cul- 
ture, he rises easiest to science or to poetry. 
But if he has allowed this youth to pass 
away, and has ruined half a lifetime by 
committing to memory, studying a little 
of everything and reviewing,— it is pretty 
safe, with little risk of being refuted by 
success, to deny to such a one a faculty for 
science or for poetry, although you cer- 
tainly cannot demonstrate that he has not 
got that faculty. 

At any rate, no one should get angry if 
this faculty of rising to a contemplation of 
contemplation is denied to him ; as no one 
gets angry if poetical talents are denied to 
him. 


In regard to the latter, people have long 
since comforted themselves by the proverb, 
that “Poets are born and not made;” 
why, then, do they not extend this consol- 
atory proverb to philosophy? Unfortu- 
nately, it has become a habit to consider 
philosophy as a matter of ordinary judg- 
ment, and hence, to consider the denial of 
philosophical talent equivalent to a denial 
of ordinary judgment. This certainly 
Would bean insult, but coming from the 
lips of the Science of Knowledge, that de- 
nial has indeed, quite another meaning. 

But it is not enough to possess that fac- 
ultyin general ; one must also have the tal- 
ent of strictly controlling it ; of being able 
lo exercise it at any moment when it may 
be needed, and hence, of entering at will 
that — peculiar world which it 


opens to us, and of dwelling with full con- 
sciousness in that world, wherever one may , 
be. It is not unusual, especially amongst 
young people, that a light penetrates them 
all at once and scatters the old darkness 
like a flash of lightning; but, before they 
are aware of it, the eye has closed again, 
and the old night set in whereupon they 
await the moment of a new enlightenment. 
This condition is worth nothing for a per- 
manent and systematic study. Contempla- 
tion must become perfectly free and must 
be completely in our power. But this pow- 
er over it we attain only through continual 
practice. 

But systematic thinking requires, even as 
such, freedom of the mind to give direction 
to its thinking, with absolute arbitrariness, 
to fix it upon this or that object, and keep 
it so fixed until ‘it has been sufficiently di- 
gested for our purpose, and to keep every- 
thing else removed fromit. This freedom 
is not inborn in men, but must be acquired 
through diligence and through constant ex-. 
ercise of our mind, which is naturally much 
inclined to wander from one. object to an- 
other. Now, transcendental thinking is 
distinguished, moreover, from ordinary 
thinking in this: that whereas ordinary 
thinking is fixed, and, as it were, carried 
by something, which is separated and de- 
termined already in itself, transcendental 
thinking, on the contrary, has nothing for 
its object but itself, and hence, is fixed, 
separated, divided and determined only 
through itself. The mathematician has, at 
least, his lines and figures on the black- 
board, and thus concentrates his attention ; 
but the teacher of the Science of Knowl- 
edge has nothing whatsoever except himself 
and his free reflection. Now, this reflec- 
tion he is to keep constantly fixed through- 
out a long series, and at each new link he 
must have all the previous links in their 
fixed determination before his mind, while, 
at the same time, he must also keep the 
whole series of links not completely de- 
termined, since each successive link will 
again further determine all the previous 
ones. It is clear, that he must not only 
have the ordinary faculty of concentrated 
attentiveness and self-activity of the mind, 
but also an habitual ability of reviewing his 
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whole mind, fixing it, analyzing it in the 
finest or coarsest manner, recomposing it, 
and again analyzing it, and always with 
a firm unshaken hand, and with the as- 
surance that it will always remain as 
he has arranged it. It is, therefore, also 
clear, that this is not only a higher 
degree of labor, but an entirely new 
kind of mental labor, the like of which 
has never before been known, and that the 
faculty of working in this manner can be 
practised and exercised only upon the one 
object, which exists for it. Hence, all 
other thinkers, however accomplished and 
practised, will need time and diligence 
to gain a firm foothold in this science, and 
can by no means give a competent judg- 
ment upon it after the first or second read- 
ing. Is it then, to be supposed, that un- 
practised and unscientific persons, who 
have no other culture than that of memory, 
and who are not even capable of carrying 
on an objective-scientific argument, should 
be able to pass a judgment upon any de- 
tached proposition of that science, which 
they may have found in some newspaper 
or another, at the very first reading, just 
as if they had merely to say whether they 


had already heard the same thing some- 
where else or not ? 

At the same time, no study is so easy as 
the study of this science, as soon as but 
the very first ray of light concerning its 
true nature has risen upon students. This 
science presupposes no elementary knowl- 
edge of any kind, but merely ordinary men- 
tal culture. It does not weaken the mind, 
but strengthens and enlivens it. Its pro- 
gress is altogether connected, and its 
method very simple and easily compre- 
hended. Each single point of this science, 
which has been understood, throws a flood 
of light upon all the others. 

The Science of Knowledge, therefore, is 
not inborn in man, as his five senses are, 
but can be acquired only through study. 
It was this I wished to convince you of, my 
reader, so that, if you have not studied it 
yet, and have no inclination to study it now, 
you may at least be careful not to make 
yourself ridiculous by talking about it; 
and secondly, so that you may know what 
to think, when other persons, however 
highly cultivated otherwise, talk about the 
Science of Knowledge, without having 
studied it any more than you have. 


COUSIN UPON KANT’S DOCTRINE OF THE ABSOLUTE. 


(By Francis A. Hewny.] 


The ultimate question of all philosophy 
is the question of the Absolute. Is there 
an Universal, a Necessary, an Uncondi- 
tioned on which the Finite and Particular 
depend? Though doubtless every truth is 
this or that truth, has it not in it a some- 
thing which constitutes it truth independ- 
ently of its particularelements? Is there 
a substance, so to speak, in which the rel- 
ative inheres, a foundation on which it 
rests, and of which all particulars are the 
partial representation ? In analysing the 
Related do we not come at last to an Un- 
related, the ground on which all the form- 
er reposes—itself groundless; and will not 
every process of explanation lead sooner 
or later to an inexplicable ? 

All else in philosophy leads up to this 
culmination which crowns the synthesis of 


thought, and according to its holding on 
this point a philosophic system may be 
judged. For the fundamental principle of 
all science is the Platonic axiom :—There 
can be no science of that which fluctuates 
or passes away. The Absolute, then, is the 
true scientific element. The scientific 
spirit consists in constantly bringing the 
Absolute into the Relative, and constantly 
leading up the Relative to the Absolute. 
Thus all philosophy may be summed up 
under these three heads :—Rational Psy- 
chology, or science of the Absolute as idea, 
in its relation to reason ; Ontology, or sci- 
ence of the Absolute outside of reason, 
in its relation to existence ; and Logic, or 
the passage from the first to the last, from 
idea to being. 

It is evident to a superficial observation 
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that the current of modern thought sets 
strongly against a belief in the Absolute, 
or at least against a belief in the possibil- 
ity of a science of Ontology. The modern 
German Idealism founded by Fichte and 
developed by Schelling has ceased to ex- 
ert much influence on the mind of the age, 
while outside of Germany Hamilton and 
Comte, Spencer and Mill agree in repre- 
senting the notion of the Absolute as a 
mere negative, the opposite of the Rela- 
tive and the Conditioned which alone is 
conceivable and cognizable by the mind. 
This doctrine has obtained its present 
prevalence mainly through the influence of 
one book, the ** Critique of Pure Reason.” 

After the great edifice of Cartesianism 
had fallen into decay, weakened by un- 
sound speculations and ill-supported hy- 
potheses, a reactionary spirit of positivism 
arose from its ruins which refused to put 
faith in anything beyond the demonstra- 
ble. To the despotic government of dog- 
matism succeeded the anarchy and the re- 
bellious spirit of skepticism. From this 
impulse sprang the philosophy of Locke 
which seemed for a time to restore order 
in the world of thought by bringing all 
knowledge under the authority of Experi- 
ence, and bounding it within the sphere 
of sensation. It soon became dominant 
in England and France; but a system 
founded on such partial principles was not 
slow to wander into wild extravagances 
and fall into a labyrinth of inconsistencies, 
till finally Hume swept away the entire 
fabric by demonstrating that the only lo- 
gical result from Locke’s principles was 
universal skepticism or nescience. And 
now all authorities seemed to have been 
listened to in vain, all methods tried un- 
successfully, The last and most hopeless 
stage was reached, that of apathy. It 
was not the apathy of indifference how- 
ever but of discouragement, and meant 
merely that the old philosophy was dead 
and that there needed another. The dawn 
of the new day was at hand. Startled at 
the work Hume had effected, Reid set him- 
self to reéxamine Locke’s analysis of the 
mind, and his profounder observation dis- 
¢losed many elements before unrecognized. 
It proved that the Intelligence supposes 
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principles which as the conditions of its 
activity cannot be the results of its opera- 
tion; that the mind contains cognitions 
which, as primitive, universal, necessary, 
cannot be explained as generalizations 
from the Contingent and Particular, about 
which alone Experience is conversant. 
Some enumeration of these primary prin- 
ciples of the intellect was attempted, and 
thus a Rational Psychology, or doctrine of 
the Absolute in the mind of man estab- 
lished. 

But what was merely a sketch in Scot- 
land became ,a finished drawing in the 
hands of the philosopher of Konigsberg. 
With a mental grasp and keenness of in- 
sight that have gained for him the name 
of the modern Aristotle, Kant shed the 
light of his profound analysis on the deep 
recesses of the human mind in order to 
reconstruct philosophy upon the basis of a 
complete and accurate psychology. His 
enterprise was nothing less than to create 
a new philosophy which could be placed be- 
tween the old dogmatism and the Sensism 
of Locke and Condillac in security against 
the attacks of Hume. At first little read 
and almost unnoticed, the “Critique of 
Pure Reason” gradually made its way 
among thinkers, at the end of eight or ten 
years had produced a marked effect on 
Germany, and ended by effecting a reno- 
vation of philosophy as complete as Klop- 
stock had wrought in the national litera- 
ture. 

Kant’s philosophy is the highest devel- 
opment of spiritualism that the eighteenth 
century produced, but with all our admi- 
ration for his genius and for the great re- 
sults he has achieved, his work must on 
the whole be pronounced a failure, since 
its ultimate result is to declare that pure 
reason, as purely subjective, and conscious 
of nothing but itself, is unable to evince 
the reality of anything beyond its own per- 
sonal modifications; that Ontology, or a 
knowledge of the Absolute in itself, is be- 
yond the compass of our faculties. 

The following citations from Cousin’s 
criticism upon Kant, and others of his 
writings, it is hoped will lead some to re- 
open the question of the Absolute, and to 
test for themselves the strength of the 
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grounds on which rests the refined skepti- 
cism which has so powerfully affected the 
course of thought since his day: 

*<¢Tf it is true that since Descartes the 
question of the veracity of consciousness 
has been the chief question in philosophy, 
this is especially the case in the system of 
Kant. To solve this question Kant under- 
took an analysis of consciousness, and the 
profound and original way in which he 
solved it has impressed a peculiar charac- 
ter upon all his philosophy, and has de- 
cided that of the philosophy of Germany. 
Kant was right in placing first among phil- 
osophic questions that of the objective 
validity of our cognitions, and he clearly 
saw that the scientific solution of the 
problem must be sought in a profound 
analysis of the mechanism of the human 
intelligence. But if his method was the 
right one, did he always follow it exactly ? 
Before entering upon a general discussion 
of the Kantian doctrine, let us remark in 
the first place that his opinion is in con- 
tradiction with that of mankind—with 
common sense. Kant denies the objective 
reality of space and time; mankind, on 
the contrary, believe in this reality, and 
manifest their belief every moment by 
their words and actions. When I speak 
of the situation of this room in relation to 
the surrounding rooms, and when in this 
room I distinguish the place where I am 
from the one where'you are by saying here 
and there, I never take it into my head to 
think that when I speak thus it is merely 
for the sake of making a distinction of my 
own, and of putting my sensible impres- 
sions in a kind of order. 

“JT believe that I really occupy a certain 
portion of a space which exists independ- 
ently of me, and which would not cease to 
exist even if I should cease to have the idea 
of it; and if I rise to go towards you, or 
to pass into another room, I believe that 
every one of my steps measures a portion 
of this space, and that in going towards 
you, or into the other room, I actually 
change my place, that is, pass through dif- 
ferent points of space. Should one dis- 
pute with me on the soundness of this be- 


*Course of the History of Modern Philoso- 
hy, 1st Series, Vol. V., Lect. viii. 


lief, and tell me that these places I dis- 
tinguish, these different points of space | 
pass through, that this space itself, have no 
existence in reality; that there only ap- 
pears in all this a manner of representing 
phenomena to oneself,—in vain would he 
speak to me in the name of philosophy, he 
would not shake my conviction. 

* Kant’s doctrine opposes itself to com- 
mon sense, no less on the notion of time 
than on that of space. When a man says 


’ that it has taken him an hour to go from 


one place to another, just as he believes 
that he has actually passed over a certain 
portion of space, so he believes he has em- 
ployed in passing over it a certain portion 
of time; and if you tell him that all this 
exists only in his mind, and that in reali- 
ty there is no such thing as time or parts 
of time, he will laugh at you, or he will 
not understand what you mean. Granted 
that the divisions we establish in time, 
like those we establish in space, are more 
or less arbitrary, and that in dividing time 
into minutes, hours, days, and years, our 
only object is to understand each other; 
yet should one maintain that such divisions 
are not divisions of a real time at all, that 
what we call time is a pure form of our 
minds by means of which we represent phe- 
nomena to ourselves,—his opinion would 
only vainly conflict with that of mankind, 
it could not prevail against it. 

“ Let us turn to another part of Kant’s 
theory and choose among the categories of 
the understanding that, for instance, of 
causality. Is the principle of causality in 
the eyes of mankind merely a form, 4 
purely subjective condition of the applica- 
tion of our mind to phenomena—to sensi- 
ble objects; or do they not rather believe 
that just as there is a real something, a 
phenomena that begins to be, so this some- 
thing, this phenomenon, has its ‘real and 
objective cause? To answer this question 
it only needs to look at the way men are 
every instant applying the principle of 
causality. A cruel murder is committed ; 
the public is at once indignant at the per- 
petrator of the deed, although it may not 
know who he is, and justice follows in his 
pursuit, not resting till it has discovered 
him; and even if it cannot discover him, 
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it does not the less persist in assuming 
that the murder had a real cause. When 
the criminal is seized, he is tried; and if 
there is sufficient proof against him, he is 
put to death. 

“This is what takes place, and surely 
all this does not come to pass merely be- 
cause we apply the principle of causality 
to events in order to connect them together 
in our mind, but because when we apply 
this principle we accord to it implicitly 
or explicitly that objective validity which 
Kant’s system refuses to it. According to 
his system, in the case we have supposed, 
the public would be aroused, justice would 
institute a Search, a man would be put to 
death only to satisfy a law of our mind 
which would have us conceive a cause, in- 
deed, but a cause purely ideal wherever 
we see an eyent produced! Let us not be 
reproached for combatting Kant’s theory 
by ridicule, for ridicule, it might be an- 
swered, is only the expression, and, so to 
speak, the loudest cry of common sense, 
and consequently may be properly employ- 
ed against philosophy whenever it goes 
astray as it does here. 

“Consider the opinion of Kant on the 
Me and compare it with the opinion of 
mankind. To Kant the idea of the being 
which we are, presents nothing else than a 
logical bond which serves to collect the 
psychological phenomena into one whole. 
Is this the opinion of common sense ? 
When a man speaks of himself, does he be- 


lieve that that which constitutes his per- 


sonality, that which makes him an indi- 
vidual, one and the same, is this logical 
connection which he establishes among his 
own modifications in order to bring them 
into a certain unity? And when he speaks 
of individuals, whom he distinguishes from 
himself, and from each other, does he be- 
lieve that in this he is only grouping cer- 
tain phenomena around certain unities 
which he calls for convenience’ sake James 
or John, but to which he accords no ob- 
jective reality? In a word, is the idea of 
the Me nothing for us but a regulative 
Principle, and the distinction of individu- 
tls a mere affair of classification? It is 
very clear that the Me of Kant’s system 
‘snot the Me of consciousness. We may 
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add that his God, or at least the God of 
his metaphysic, is equally far from being: 
the God of humanity. It is in fact a pure 
ideal which crowns human consciousness 
and enables the mind to reach the highest 
possible unity, but which can have only 

an abstract existence in the mind. Is it 

this ideal without reality, this doubtful 

object of a regulative idea, that mankind 

salutes as the first substance and cause of 

all things, the being of beings and the 

father of the human race ? 

* It appears from the foregoing how re- 
mote are the results at which Kant arrives 
from the common notions of men; but 
since, however strange they may be, they 
are, according to Kant, the fruit of philos- 
ophy, let us examine them philosophically 
and see whether a sound criticism of hu- 
man knowledge can admit them, or wheth- 
er on the contrary it will not sanction the 
opinion of mankind. 

* Why does Kant deny the objective re- 
ality of spaceand time? This is the an- 
swer: even if we could not cease to affirm 
the real existence of time and space, we 
should always be unable to establish such 
affirmations by reason of the subjective 
character with which they are impressed. 
He denies the objective validity of the 
principle of causality, and in general of 
all the categories of the understanding, for 
the same reason: to conclude from the 
subjective to the objective cannot be a 
valid conclusion according to the Critical 
Philosophy. For the same reason, though 
he does not deny the objective validity of 
the idea of God, he dares not affirm it. 
Thus the foundation on which all Kant’s 
skepticism rests, is in the last analysis, 
nothing but the character of subjectivity 
with which all the developments of our fac- 
ulty of Knowing are necessarily stamped. 
This then is his trouble. 

But is this subjectivity the only form 
of reason? How do I know that my reason 
is subjective ? Because when I have tried to 
affirm the contrary of what the principles 
of reason naturally teach me I have found 
my efforts useless, that is, I have seen the 
necessity of its principles. It is in the 


feeling of this necessity, in this observa- 
tion, namely, that I cannot but admit such 
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or such a truth, that the subjective charac- 
ter of my reason reveals itself. But does 
the mind set out with this observation? 
We have just seen that it supposes reflec- 
tion, for it supposes that the mind bends 
back upon itself to try to call in question 
the certainty of its principles. Now Kant’s 
theory implies that the mind sets out by 
reflection, by these attempts at doubt in 
which it discovers the necessity of the 
principles of reason, and thus the sub- 
jectivity of reason itself. But in order that 
the mind should seek to affirm anything con- 
trary to the principles of reason, it must 
have first affirmed something in accordance 
with those principles, without any return 
upon itself; consequently it must be ad- 
mitted that human reason has primitively 
nothing of the subjective character which 
Kant has made a weapon against it, and 
that it must begin to act by a pure affirma- 
tion, absolute, without any suspicion of 
error. After this it returns upon itself; 
it tries to affirm the contrary of what it 
had at first affirmed spontaneously; and as 
it cannot succeed in this, it persists in be- 
lieving what it believed before, but its 
mode of believing is. changed; from being 
spontaneous it has become reflective. In 
the first mode reason contains nothing per- 
sonal or subjective but what the relation 
of every apperception to consciousness 
must unavoidably bring into conscious- 
ness; in the second mode it contracts that 
decided character of subjectivity which is 
imposed upon it by the intervention of re- 
flection, that is to say, of the will, the fac- 
ulty on which the human personality espe- 
cially displays itself. 

“Unfortunately Kant has not seen that 
this form of reason is in some sort foreign 
to it, and inferior; he has not seized 
reason at that pure and lofty degree where 
reflection, will, and personality are as yet 
absent. If he had known this intuition, 
this spontaneous revelation which is the 
primitive mode of reason, perhaps he might 
have renounced his skepticism. For this 
skepticism rests as we have said on the as- 
sumption that the laws of reason are sub- 
jective, personal to man; but here is a 
mode of reason where these same laws are, 
so to speak, freed from all subjectivity, 


where reason shows itself almost entirely 
impersonal. Is not this sufficient for Kant? 
Does he wish in order to believe in the 
objectivity and validity of reason that it 
should cease to make its appearance in g 
particular subject; in man, for instance? 
But if reason is outside of the subject 
which I am, it is nothing for me. For me 
to have consciousness of it, it must de- 
scend into me, it must make itself mine, 
and in this sense become subjective. A 
reason which is not mine, which entirely 
universal as it is in itself, does not incar- 
nate itself, as it were, in my conscious- 
ness, is for me as though it did not exist, 
Consequently to wish that reason in or- 
der to be trustworthy should cease entirely 
to be subjective, is to demand an impossi- 
bility. It is to demand what God himself 
could not do. Suppose that God wishes to 
give me a knowledge of the external world. 
If the Me is to remain Me, and if the Not- 
Me is to remain Not-Me, the Me can 
only know the Not-Me by means of the 
faculties which belong to it, and in this 
sense it will be true that it can only attain 
the objective subjectively. Attempt to con- 
ceive of its being otherwise, and you find 
the contrary an absurdity. 

“Further, God himself cannot know 
what is not himself otherwise than thus, 
because he cannot know otherwise than by 
his own intelligence. In the terms of Kant’s 
philosophy the divine reason also would 
be tainted with subjectivity because this 
reason resides in a determined subject 
which is God. If then this subjectivity 
necessarily involves skepticism, here is 
God himself condemned to a skepticism 
from which he can no more free himself 
than we men can. This is what Kant must 
have admitted if he was consistent: or 
else, if the knowledge which God has by 
the action of his intelligence does not in- 
volve skepticicism for him, no more does 
the subjectivity of human reason entail it 
upon us. 

“ Now it will be easy to show that Kant 
made a mistake when he was willing to 
take the part of such a skepticism, and 
that the principles of the Kantian critique 
once admitted, logic destroys all that he 
thought he had been able to preserve. 
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«If he denies the objective reality of 
space and time, Kant does not deny the ex- 
istence of the material world; he has even 
given a demonstration of it. But this 
demonstration rests on the authority of 
our faculty of knowing. Now by what 
privilege does our faculty of knowing, 
which has a character eminently subjective 
when it furnishes us the ideas of space 
and time, acquire an objective validity 
with regard to the natural world—to those 
phenomena, that is, which we can only 
represent to ourselves by means of the ideas 
of space and time, ideas destitute of all 
objectivity according to Kant? It matters 
little that Kant tells us he admits nothing 
but phenomenal existence in the material 
world ; however he admits it, it is as some- 
thing really gxternal, and this something 
really external, phenomenon or being—he 
can admit only through the principle of 
causality, or through some other princi- 
ple which he declares purely subjective. 
If this is indeed the fact, why not acknowl- 
edge that when we represent to ourselves 
anytking in space and time we only trans- 
port to the object what belongs solely to 
the subject. We cannot allow him a right 
to admit the external world, whose exist- 
ence he would attempt to demonstrate, 
while he does not recognize that of space 
andtime. With his subjective reason he 
is condemned toremain locked up within 
the limits of the subject. 

“But within these limits what remains 
for him? The idea of the Me, of the one 
and identical substance which we are, has 
for him a purely ideal validity, and all that 
he can admit in the mind are the phenome- 
na of consciousness, nothing more. But 
what are these surviving phenomena? If 
the Me has no reality, can the phenomenal 
determinations by which its existence is 
manifested be anything? If the Me is 
obliterated, if it is made an unknown 
quantity, or an abstraction, must not the 
same be done to phenomena? The internal 
phenomena, and the subject of these phe- 
nomena, are given us, we have seen, in one 
and the same psychological fact; we are 
free to consider them separately, that is, in 
a state of abstraction; but if after separ- 
ating them we reject the reality of the 
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subject, while we hold to that of phenome- 
na, we fallinto an evident contradiction. | 
In fine, Kant has no more right to admit 
psychological phenomena than he has to 
admit any external phenomenon. What 
remains forhimthen? Nihilism. A total 
skepticism is the legitimate result of the 
Critique of Pure Reason. It stops short, 
we know, of its true limit, but this is not. 
Kant’s only inconsistency. 

¢ While in theory he denies all objective 
reality to & priori ideas,in his practical 
work he readily accords this objectivity to 
the idea of duty; while in the one he 
thinks himself incompetent to affirm the 
existence of free will or that of God, in 
the other he believes himself able to assert 
both with entire certainty. But is there 
at bottom areal distinction between moral 
and metaphysical principles? What are the 
characteristics of the moral law? Its ne- 
cessity and universality. But does not 
Kant admit that these are the characteris- 
tics of every principle that he recognizes 
in metaphysic, of the principle of causal- 
ity, forexample? Why then does he take 
metaphysical principles to be purely sub- 
jective, and simple forms of our mind, 
when the law of duty is in his eyes an ob- 
jective law, independent of the subject 
who conceives it, and possessing an abso- 
lute validity ? Moral principles and meta- 
physical principles both derive from the 
same faculty, the reason; Kant himself 
admits this, since he talks of speculative 
reason and practical reason. He distin- 
guishes here not two different faculties, 
but two applications, or,as he says, two 
different employments of reason. If then 
he denies the trustworthiness of the spec- 
ulative reason, he must that of the practi- 
cal reason too; he must admit that the 
moral law depends upon our individual 
nature, and that outside of us it has no 
bearing. Now what becomes of the new 
basis of Kant’s moral dogmatism? What 
becomes of all the objective existence he 
reéstablishes on this basis? Skepticism 
sweeps away the faculty of reason entire, 
in all its applications. All the conse- 
quences at which we arrive on setting out 
from the law of duty can only have, like 
that law itself, an ideal and subjective 
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character. This is what Kant would be 
obliged to assert himself, if, in his desire 
to save morality from the wreck of his 
metaphysic, he did not sue logic to relax 
its rigor. But logic is inexorable: Kant 
must either renounce his moral dogmatism 
and accept all the consequences of his 
metaphysical skepticism; or, if he is not 
willing to renounce certainty in morality, 
he must accept dogmatism in metaphysic 
algo, and recognize the validity of the 
speculative reason as well as that of the 
practical, for there is no essential differ- 
ence between them. 

It follows from what we have said that 
absolute skepticism must be the final con- 
clusion of Kant’s philosophy as well in its 
moral part as in its speculative. Such in- 
deed is the necessary conclusion of every 
system that calls in question the authority 
of our faculty of knowing, instead of di- 
recting it, and keeping it from going astray 
by constantly recalling it to the circum- 
spection which is required of it: for cau- 
tion is notskepticism. If Skepticism were 
consistent it would be the negation of all 
science and all philosophy, while a severe 
examination of the processes which dog- 
matism employs is of great advantage to 
philosophy. As is almost always the case 
Kant has exceeded his intention, and 
though his wish was only to confine human 
knowledge within its actual limits, his sys- 
tem, pushed to its consequences, destroys 
knowledge completely. Let us take warn- 
ing by this example ; andif it is useful and 
salutary to give place to doubt in philoso- 
phy, let us be careful to give it only the 
place that belongs to it. Let us not pre- 
tend that there rests no cloud upon the 
questions that philosophy raises, but nei- 
ther let us believe that the human mind can 
affirm nothing with certainty, and that up- 
on the points where its destiny is especial- 
ly interested it should be condemned to 
error or to ignorance.”? 

In the year 1818, in his Course on the 
Absolute, Cousin had entered upon the 
same discussion. 

*<Let us understand the new aspect the 
ontological question has taken in the hands 


* Lecture iii. On the Validity of & priori 
Principles. 


of Kant. He has established, like Reig 
and ourself, the existence of universal and 
necessary principles; but he has made the 
immense concession to the empirical schoo} 
that these principles are nothing more than 
regulative laws of thought, that their func. 
tion is only to put our impressions in 
order, and that beyond these impressions, 
beyond experience, they are powerless, 
This position started German philosophy 
on a road at whose end was an abyss. In 
yain did this great man open a learned and 
subtle controversy with Hume: it is he that 
has been overcome in this contest ; it is 
Hume that remains master of the field, 
Kant’s theory brings us back to that Con- 
ceptualism of the middle age which, con- 
centrating truth in the human intelligence, 
makes of the nature of things a phantasm 
of the mind which everywhere throws it- 
self outside of itself, at once triumphant 
and powerless, since it produces every- 
thing, yet its productions are only shad- 
ows. The function of philosophy is to 
explain facts ; but if in its explanation it 
destroy what it pretends to explain, it no 
longer explains, it imagines. Here the 
great fact to be explained is the belief 
of the human -race, and the system of 
Kant annihilates it. We all believe a priori 
principles to be true in themselves, and 
true even if our minds were not here to 
conceive of them; we consider them as in- 
dependent of ourselves, and as imposing 
upon our intelligence by the force of 
the truth which isin them. Thus to ex- 
press correctly what passes within us we 
must reverse Kant’s proposition, and in- 
stead of saying with him: these princi- 
ples are the necessary laws of our mind, 
therefore they can have no absolute validi- 
ty outside of our mind; we ought rather 
to say: these principles have an absolute 
validity in themselves, this is why we can- 
not but believe in them. 

‘Let us return here to that spontaneous 
intuition of truth which Kant had no 
knowledge of, held captive as he was in 
the circle of reflection by his scholastic 
habits of mind. 

“ Is it true that there is no judgment even 
affirmative in form but what is mingled with 
negation? It seems indeed that every af- 
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firmative judgment is at the same time 
negative, since to affirm that a thing ex- 
ists is to deny its non-existence. If this is 
the case, every judgment whether its form 
be affirmative or negative, for these two 
forms return one to the other, supposes a 
previous doubt as to the existence of the 
thing in question, some exercise of reflec- 
tion that is, at the conclusion of which 
the mind feels itself obliged to pass such 
or such a judgment; so that from this 
point of view the ground of the judgment 
seems to be its necessity; and then comes 
the well known objection : If you judge thus 
only because it is impossible for you not 
to, you have only yourself and your own 
modes of conceiving for guaranty of the 
truth; itis the human mind carrying its 
laws out of itself; it is the subject making 
the object in its own image without ever 
getting out of the circle of subjectivity. 
“We reply by going right to the root of 
the difficulty ; it is not true that all our 
judgments are negative. We grant that in 
the reflective state every affirmative judg- 
ment supposes a negative judgment and 
reciprocally. But does reason act only un- 
der the condition of reflection? Is there 
not a primitive affirmation which implies 
nonegation? Just as we often act with- 
out deliberating, without premeditating the 
action, and, as in this case we manifest a 
free activity, though free with an unre- 
flecting freedom, so reason often perceives 
truth without passing through doubt. Re- 


flection is a return upon consciousness, or 


upon some other operation different from 
itself. It is impossible therefore that it 
should be found in any primitive act; 
every judgment that contains it presup- 
poses another where it is not. We arrive 
thus at a judgment pure from all reflection, 
an affirmation without admixture of nega- 
tion, an immediate intuition, legitimate 
daughter of the natural energy of thought, 
like the inspiration of the poet and the 
instinct of the hero. Such is the first act 
of the faculty of. knowing. If we contra- 
dict this primitive affirmation, the faculty 
of knowing turns back upon itself, it ex- 
amines itself, it tries to call in question 
the truth it has perceived: it cannot; it 
ifirms again what it had affirmed at first, 
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but with the new sentiment that it is not 
in its power to escape from the evidence 
of this truth. Then, and then only, ap- 
pears this character of necessity and sub- 
jectivity which has been turned against 
the truth, ws if the truth lost its own va- 
lidity by peuetrating further into the mind 
and triumphing over doubt; as if reflective 
evidence were any the less evidence from 
being reflective ; as if the necessary con- 
ception were the only form or the first form 
of the apperception of truth! The skepti- 
cism of Kant, which common sense gets 
rid of so easily, is pushed to extremity, 
and forced into its entrenchments by the 
distinction between spontaneous and re- 
flective reason. Reflection is the field of 


_ the combats which reason sustains with 


itself, with doubt, sophistry, and error; 
but above reflection is a region of light 
and peace, where reason perceives truth 
without return upon itself, for the simple 
reason that truth is truth, and that God 
has given reason power to perceive it, as 
he has made the eye to see and the ear to 
hear. Analyze with impartiality the fact 
of spontaneous apperception, and you will 
satisfy yourself that there is nothing sub- 
jective about it, but what it is impossible 
it should not have, that is, the Me, which 
appears in the fact without constituting it. 
The Me enters inevitably into every cog- 
nition, for it is the subject of it. Reason 
perceives truth directly, but it doubles it- 
self, as it were, in consciousness, and this 
produces knowing. Consciousness is here 
as witness, not as judge; the only judge is 
reason, the faculty both subjective and ob- 
jective together, according to the language 
of Germany, which attains absolute truth 
immediately, almost without any personal 
intervention on our part, although it cannot 
enter into exercise unless the person pre- 
cede it, or is added to it. 

‘Spontaneous apperception constitutes 
natural logic; reflective conception is the 
foundation of logic proper. The one rests 
on itself, verwm index sui; the other 
on the impossibility that reason should 
not yield to the truth and believe it. The 
form of the first is affirmation accompanied 
with absolute security, and without even 


_ the suspicion of a possible negation; the 
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form of the second is reflective affirmation ; 
that is, the impossibility of denying, and 
so the necessity of affirming. The idea of 
negation governs ordinary logic, whose af- 
firmations are only the laborious product 
of two negations. Natural logic proceeds 

yby affirmations— expressions of a simple 
faith which instinct alone produces and 
sustains. 

‘In truth, when we see the father of Ger- 
man philosophy losing himself in the laby- 
rinth of the problem of the subjectivity 
and the objectivity of primary principles, 
we are almost ready to pardon Reid for 
having disregarded this problem, and con- 
tenting himself with repeating that the 
absolute truth of these principles rests on 
the veracity of our faculties, and that as 
to their veracity we can have no other 
testimony than their own. 

explain,’ he says, ‘why we are 
persuaded by our senses, by consciousness, 
by all our faculties, is an impossibility. 
We say this is so, this cannot be otherwise, 
and we reach the end. Is it not the ex- 
pression of an irresistible belief, of a be- 
lief that is the voice of nature, and against 
which we struggle in vain? Do we wish 
to penetrate further, to demand of each of 
our faculties what are its titles to our con- 
fidence, and refuse it until it shall have 
produced them? Then I fear that this 
extreme wisdom will only lead us to folly, 
and that for not having been willing to 
submit to the common lot of humanity, 
we shall be altogether deprived of the 
light of common sense.’ ; 

‘To state the conclusion of our argu- 
ment:—I. Kant’s doctrine, which is based 
on the necessary character of rational prin- 
ciples as weakening their objective author- 
ity, only applies to the form imposed on 
these principles by reflection, and does not 
reach to their spontaneous application 
where the character of necessity has not 
yet appeared. 

‘IJ. After all, to conclude with the hu- 
man race from the necessity of believing 
to the truth of what is believed is not a 
bad conclusion; for it is reasoning from 
the effect to the cause, from the sign to the 
thing signified. 

“iI, Besides, the validity of principles 


is above all demonstration. Psychological 
analysis discovers in the fact of intellect. 
ual intuition an absolute affirmation, free 
from a touch of doubt; it proclaims it, 
and this is equivalent to a demonstration, 
To demand any other demonstration js to 
demand an impossibility of the reason, 
since absolute principles being indispensa- 
ble to every demonstration can be demon- 
strated only by themselves.” 

In the lectures of 1828, after his triumph- 
ant return from exile, Cousin recurs again 
to the distinction between the spontane- 
ous and reflective activity of reason. From 
the same premises he arrives at an opposite 
conclusion to that of Kant, whereas the 
latter argued from the necessity of ration- 
al principles, or the inability of the sub- 
ject to free himself from their control, to 
the subjectivity of these principles, or the 
restriction of their legitimate application 
to the personality of man, as laws of hu- 
man thought ; Cousin argues from this same 
necessity to the objectivity of principles, 
that is, to the impersonality of reason. 

*<Ts reason purely human, to speak 
strictly, or is it only human because it 
makes its appearance in man? Does rea- 
son belong to you—is it yours ? What isit 
to be yours and mine? I wish to move 
my arm, and I move it ; I take such a reso- 
lution ; this resolution is exclusively mine, 
I can impute it to no one else; it belongs 
to me; and this is so true that, if I please, 
at the very instant I can take a contrary 
resolution—I can produce another move- 
ment because it is the essence of my will 
to be free, to do or not to do as it pleases. 
Is it the same with the perception of rea- 
son? Reason conceives a mathematical 
truth; can it change this conception, as 
my will just now changed my resolution? 
In vain you attempt to conceive that two 
and two are not four, or that right is not 
obligatory. Reason does not modify itself 
as it pleases; you do not think as you wish 
to. All that is free is yours ; what is not 
free is not yours ; freedom constitutes per 
sonality, It provokes a smile to hear the 
declamations of the upholders of authority 
against the individual reason. In truth 


* Lecture v. Course of 1828. 
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there is nothing less individual than reason. 
If it were individual we should master it 
as we master our resolutions and our voli- 
tions; we should be continually changing 
its acts, that is, our conceptions. If these 
onceptions were only individual, we should 
not dream of imposing them on any other 
individual, for to impose one’s individual 
notions on another person would be an ex- 
travagant tyranny. But things are not so ; 
the fact is that we call those crazy who do 
not admit the mathematical relations of 
numbers, or the difference between the 
beautiful and the ugly, and the just and un- 
just. Why? Because we know it is not 
the individual who constitutes these con- 
ceptions, or, in other terms, that reason 
hasin itself something universal and abso- 
lute ; that it is obligatory upon every indi- 
vidual, and that while one individual knows 
himself to be obliged by it, he knows that 
all others are so likewise. The reason in 
us is not purely individual then, since it 
appears to us to be the law of all indi- 
viduals. Hence that sublime conjecture of 
Fenelon: ‘O! Reason, art not thou the 
God whom I seek? Reason in itself is 
universal and absolute, and consequently 
would be infallible, but that fallen as it is 
in man, and brought into relation with the 
senses, the passions, and the imagination, 
from being infallible as it is in itself, it 
has now become fallible. It does not mis- 
take, but that in which itis leads it astray: 
hence its aberrations; they are numer- 


-ous, and since they derive from a relation, 


which in the present state of things is our 
inevitable condition, they themselves are 
inevitable.. But truth misunderstood is 
not on that account changed or destroyed ; 
it subsists independently of the reason, 
which in its present state perceives it im- 
perfectly. Truth is independent of our 
reason because its true subject is the sub- 
stance of the absolute, that incorrupti- 
ble intelligence of which ours is a frag- 
ment. * * 

“Iwill to think, and I think ; but do I 
never think without willing to? Carry 
yourself back to the first act of the intel- 
ligence, for the intelligence must have had 
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its first aet, before which you were igno- 
rant that you were an intelligence—the 
intelligence only acquiring knowledge of ° 
itself by its acts, or by one act at least; 
before this act which declares it it was not 
in your power to suspect its existence, and 
you were entirely ignorant of it. Now 
when for the first time the intelligence 
manifested itself, it is clear that it did not 
doso voluntarily. Itdid manifest itself, 
however, and you had a more or less vivid 
consciousness of it. What must have 
taken place at this starting point of the in- 
telligence, in this phase of it, which no 
longer subsists and which can never return ? 
To think is to affirm; the first affirmation 
was neither voluntary nor reflective, nei- 
ther can it have been an affirmation blended 
with negation, it was then a pure affirma- 
tion, an instinctive apperception of truth. 
Now what is there in this primitive affirm- 
ation? All that there will be afterwards 
in reflection. But while all is here, it is 
here under another form. We do not be- 
gin by searching for ourselves, for that 
would suppose our knowing already that 
we are; but there comes a day, an instant, 
when, without having sought, we find our- 
selves; we affirm our existence with a se- 
curity with which no doubt is blended, be- 
cause it is pure from all reflection ; we per- 
ceive ourselves with certainty, but without 
the clear discernment of reflection; in the 
same way we perceive the world, (the 
Not-Me, finite ) we fee] the limitations and 
imperfections of these, and we perceive 
vaguely something other and better to 
which we refer ourselves and the world. 
The intelligence naturally perceives all 
this, but while it perceives it with perfect 
certainty, it cannot but do so in a some- 
what confused manner at first. 

‘Such is the primitive affirmation: it 
is a judgment, but a self-evident judgment ; 
resting on that evidence which is called 
intuitive, to distinguish it from that which 
is obtained by the laborious processes 
of induction and deduction. The intui- 
tion of truth is a trueinspiration. Inspi- 
ration, in every language, means an apper- 
ception of truth, without intervention of 
the will or mingling of the personality ; it 
does not belong to us; it comes at its own 
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time, and we can neither retain it nor drive 
it away. It is an activity unquestionably, 
and a high activity, but it is not the re- 
flective, the personal activity. In certain 
cases enthusiasm enters into inspiration, 
that powerful emotion which snatches the 
soul from its habitually subordinate condi- 
tion, and sets free in it the lofty and divine 
part of its nature. Man not being able to 
attribute inspiration and enthusiasm to 
himself, ascribes them to God, with the 
truths which they reveal to him. Is he 
wrong in this? Surely not, for what is 
God? He is the eternal reason, the first 
substance and the first cause of truth that 
man perceives. When man, then, pays 
homage to God for truth which he cannot 
attribute to his own personality, nor to the 
impressions the world makes upon his 
senses, he refers them to their true source. 
The intuition of truth without reflection,— 
inspiration,—is a sort of revelation, that 
natural revelation made to all men, which 
is the light within us that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world. 

“So in the infancy of civilization, he 
who possesses the gift of inspiration in a 
higher degree than his fellows, passes for 
the confidant and interpreter of God. He 
is so for others, for he is so in his own eyes, 
and he is so in fact in a profoundly philo- 
sophic sense. 

“Remark, too, this particular effect of 
inspiration. When man, hurried away by 
the rapid and vivid apperception of truth, 
tries to express in words what passes 
within him, he can do so only in words 
as wonderful as the ideas they attempt to 
convey. The first form, the natural lan- 
guage of inspiration, is poetry. Mankind 
does not begin with prose, but with poetry, 
because it does not begin with reflection, 
but with intuition. Hence again it follows 
that we do not begin with science, but 
with faith. In the strictest sense faith is 
an unlimited belief, which we have not 
made, but which governs us, and is for us a 
sacred authority, which we invoke at once 
against others and against ourselves. Now 
this characteristic of faith, which, by and 
by, in the deplorable conflicts of religion 
and philosophy, will be opposed to rea- 
son,—this characteristic is precisely that 
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of the reason itself; for it is reason that 
speaks to us as a sovereign, and that first 
reveals to us all truths necessary to the 
human race ; so that reason and faith blend 
in the primitive intuition of truth. 

* Spontaneous thought enters into exer. 
cise by its own power, and gives us our- 
selves, the world, and God ; ourselves and 
the world with limitations vaguely per. 
ceived, and God without limitation; the 
whole in # synthesis, where the clear and 
obscure are blended together. By degrees 
reflection applies itself to this pheno- 
menon; then everything clears up and de- 
termines itself; the Me separates itself 
from the Not- Me, these in their opposition 
and their connection give us a clear idea of 
the finite; and as the finite cannot be suffi- 
cient for itself, it supposes and implies the 
infinite, and here you have the categories of 
the Me and the Not-Me, the finite and the 
infinite, etc. But what is the source of 
these categories? The spontaneous apper- 
ception ; and since there is nothing more 
in reflection than in spontaneity, in analy- 
sis than in the original synthesis, the cate- 
gories in their developed and scientific 
form contain nothing more than the intu- 
ition. And how have you obtained these 
categories! Once more, you have obtained 
them by analysis, that is, by reflection. 
Now the necessary element of reflection is 
the will, and the will is the person, it is 
yourself. The categories obtained by re- 
flection have then the appearance, from 
their relation to reflection and will, of being 
personal; they have so much the appear- 
ance of personality that they have been 
considered laws of our nature, by those 
who have not explained themselves very 
fully, as to what ‘our nature’ is, and the 
greatest analytic mind of modern times, 
after separating the categories from sen- 
sation, and every empirical element, after 
enumerating and classifying them, and at- 
tributing to them an irresistible power, 
finding them in the depths of conscious- 
ness, where personality resides, concludes 
that they are only laws of our person, and 
modes of ourthinking. Kant, after having 
conquered the categories from Sensualism, 
has left them powerless in that subjective 
condition, which is only their reflective 
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form. As if, far from our constituting the 
traths which reason reveals to us, it were 
not our honor to attain to,-and participate 
inthem! Forwho has ever said: My truth, 
or your truth. The spontaneous character 
of reason guaranties the independence of 
the truths perceived by reason; nor is it 
surprising that reason should bring us to 
know being, since itself is the true sub- 
stance, and the absolute essence ; reason 
alone is self-determined. 

“Reflection, doubt, skepticism, belong 
to afew; pure apperception, spontaneous 
faith, to all; spontaneity is the genius of 
humanity, as philosophy is the genius of 
individual men. Doubtless inspiration 
manifests itself in some highly endowed 
natures more strikingly than in others, 
but with more or less energy, thought de- 
velops itself in all thinking beings, and it 
is the identity of spontaneity in the hu- 
man race, with the absolute faith it en- 
genders that constitutes the identity of 
humanity. Where is the man who in the 
spontaneous action of his intelligence, does 
not believe in his own existence and in that 
of the world? This is evident as to these: 
it isnot less so as to God. Leibnitz has 
said: There is being in every proposi- 
tion. Buta proposition is only a thought 
expressed, and if there is being in every 
proposition, it is because there is being 
in every thought. Now the most imper- 
fect idea of being, implies an idea,—more 
or less clear, but a real idea,—of perfect 
being, that is, of God. Again, to think 
is to believe and to know that we think, 
itis to trust in our thought, it is to trust 
in the principle of thought ; therefore it 
is to believe in the existence of this prin- 
tiple, which being neither the Me, nor the 
world, but God Himself, it follows that 
every thought implies an instinctive faith 
in God, and that there is no such thing as 
natural atheism. 

“I do not say merely that there is no 
language where the name of God may not 
be found, for if you could show me dic- 
tionaries where this name does not occur, 
Ishould not be disturbed. I should only 
tsk you, is there a man that speaks this 
language who thinks, and puts faith in his 
thought? Does he believe he exists, for 
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instance? If he believes this, he believes 
that his thought, the idea of his existing 
is worthy of faith; he has faith then in 
the principle of thought, and this princi- 
ple, whether he know it or not, is God. 
Every serious conviction rests on a con- 
cealed faith in thought, in reason, in God. 
Every utterance is an act of faith; thus in 
the infancy of society the first expression 
in language isahymn. Search the history 
of language, of society at their remotest 
periods, and you will find nothing anterior 
to lyric poetry, to hymns and litanies. So 
true it is that every primitive conception 
is a spontaneous apperception, stamped 
with faith, an inspiration accompanied by 
enthusiasm, that is to say, a religious move- 
ment of the soul. Here, I repeat, is the 
identity of the human race. Everywhere, 
in all generations of humanity, and in all 
the individuals of a generation, reason, in 
its instinctive form, isthe same. Whoever 
is heir to thought, is heir also to the ideas 
which every thought contains, and which 
science afterwards presents with all its own 
apparatus, under the appalling title of laws, 
principles and categories. In their simple 
and primitive form these ideas are every- 
where the same, and this primitive state is 
ina manner the state of innocence, the 
golden age of thought.” 


The foregoing extracts may serve to give 
an outline of Cousin’s own system with 
regard to the question of the Absolute. 
His philosophy, as he himself describes it, 
is simply that enlightened Spiritualism 
“‘which began with Socrates and Plato, 
which the Gospel spread abroad in the 
world, and which Descartes placed under 
the severe form of modern thought,” 

The reader will not need to be told that 
Cousin’s spontaneous apperception is the 
same simple and solid basis on which Des- 
cartes established the Absolute. The fa- 
mous Cogito ergo sum, and the proof of | 
the existence of God, have no other founda- 
tion. Descartes passes directly from Idea 
to Being by the pure fact of the Idea. 
There is in me the idea of God; assuredly 
it is not here through any agency of my 
own, nor can it come from the natural 
world, for the idea of the infinite and per- 
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fect is opposed to that, consequently it 
comes from God ; that is, it reveals its ob- 
ject; God exists. The father of modern 
philosphy too often indeed abandons his 
own method, as new to himself as to his 
age, and turns from the natural logic of 
the immediate intuition to fortify his po- 
sitions by the logic of the schools; he 
had not sounded to a sufficient depth the 
nature of reason, by distinguishing it from 
the personality, and showing that it is in 
man, but is not man; and so he was not 
always able to show convincing grounds 
for his firm belief in the truth of the in- 
tuitions of reason, as revelations of ob- 
_ jective existénce. But skepticism had not 

. then intrenched itself so strongly, and the 
same forces were not called for to over- 
throw Gassendi as were afterwards needed 
to encounter Kant. 

The powerful effect of the Kantian phi- 
losophy on the German mind may be ap- 
preciated in the writer who, more fully 
than any other, was the expression of the 
spirit of his age. 


It perhaps has not been considered that 
Goethe’s Faust was in some degree the pro- 
duct of this latest phase of thought. And 
what a commentary upon it it is! Faust 
is introduced to us sinking into a dreary 
skepticism, in the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment at his fruitless efforts to attain to 
knowledge. Truth is a phantasm, or if it 
exist, how can the mind ever know it, how 
can we anywhere reach certainty? His 
active intellect tosses about in a feverish 
restlessness. His faith in his own reason 
gone, all faith is gone; Theology, the piety 
of the Intellect, Religion, the piety of the 
Sentiments, desert him. He falls back on 
the finite and negative for ground to stand 
upon. Here at least he can find demon- 


stration. He yields himself to the guid- 
ance of his Sense-Understanding — the 
6 wisdom of this world, earthly, sensual, 
devilish,””—for the real Mephistopheles is 
within Faust, and within every human soul; 
hence follows the catastrophe, and his 
ruin. 


THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF SPIRIT. 


Translated from the German of G. W. F. Huck. 


[The preface and introduction to this remarkable work are omitted for the present, although 
they belong to the most valuable of Hegel’s writings. We commence with the scientific expo- 


sition at once. All marks of subdivision, included in brackets, 
employed here in order to facilitate reference to the portions 


follows. —Ep1ToR.] 


A. CONSCIOUSNESS. 


The Sensuous Certitude, or the This and 
the Meaning. 


[P. 71 orig.] [a.] The knowing which is, at 
first or immediately, our object, can be no 
other than that which is itself immediate 
knowing—a knowing of the immediate or 
the existent [seyenden=that whichis]. We 
have, likewise, to conduct ourselves toward 
it, in an immediate manner, i.e. appre- 
hending it, and taking care to change noth- 
ing that is presented in it,—in short, we 
must simply apprehend and hold back all 
tendency to comprehend [i. e. all activity 
of refleesion and Reason}. 

[b.] The concrete content of the sensuous 
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certitude appears immediately as the rich- 
est knowing, even as a knowing of infinite 
wealth, for which no limit is to be found, 
whether we go out into space and time in 
which it expands itself, or whether, select- 
ing a specimen out of this fullness we go 
through analysis into the same. Besides 
this, it appears as the most true ; for it has 
omitted nothing from the object, but has 
the same before it in its entire complete- 
ness. This certitude, however, turns out in 
point of fact to be the most abstract and 
poorest truth. It says, of what it knows, 
only this: It is; and its truth contains 
merely the being of the subject-matter 
[sache]; the consciousness for its part, in 
this certitude, is merely as pure Ego; oF 
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the Ego is therein merely as a pure This 
[one] and the object, likewise, as a pure 
This [thing]. I——This one——am cer- 
tain of this subject-matter, not for the 
reason that I, as consciousness, have un- 
folded myself in this, and my thought has 
been active; nor for the reason that the 
[p. 72 orig.] subject-matter of which I am 
certain, is, in a variety of respects, rich in 
relations to itself or a state of manifold 
relation to other things; neither of these 
circumstances has anything to do with the 
truth of sensuous certitude. Neither the 
Ego nor the subject-matter contains a man- 
ifold mediation; the Ego has not the sig- 
nification of a manifold representing or 
thinking, nor has the subject-matter the 
signification of manifold properties. The 
subject-matter is; and it is merely because 
itis. “It is,’—this is the essential point 
for sensuous knowing, this pure being, or 
this simple immediateness, constitutes its 
truth. Moreover, the certitude as relation, 
is immediate, pure relation ; consciousness 
is the Ego, and nothing more, a pure This; 
the individual knows purely this, or the in- 
dividual. 

{c.] But to the pure being which consti- 
tutes the essence of this certitude, and 
which jt asserts as truth, much else is at- 
tached, if we examine closely. A given, 
real, sensuous certitude, is not merely this 
pure immediateness, but an example of the 
same. Among countless distinctions which 
occur on every hand in this, we find every- 
where the main distinction, viz: that in it 
the two already named This’s at once sep- 
arate from the pure being—one This as 
Ego, the other This as object. If we re- 
flect upon this distinction, it becomes obvi- 
ous that neither the one nor the other is 
merely immediate in the sensuous certi- 
tude, but both are at the same time medi- 
ate; the Ego possesses its certitude through 
another, namely, the subject-matter, and the 
latter is likewise in the certitude through 
another, namely, the Ego. 

[d.] This distinction of essence and ex- 
ample, of immediateness and mediation, 
isnot one that is made merely by us, but 
We find it in the sensuous certitude itself, 
and we must proceed to take it np in the 
form which it has there, and notin the [re- 


flective] mode which we have just now been 
using. One “This” is posited in the cer- 
titude [p. 73, orig.] as the simple, immedi- © 
ately existent, or as the essence, the Ob- 
ject; the other “This,”? however, is pos- 
ited as the unessential and mediated which 
is therein not in itself [essentially] but 
through another—the ego, a fnowing which 
knows the objec’ only because the object 
is, and which may or may not be. The ob- 
ject, however, is the true and the essence ; 
it is, indifferent whether it is known or 
not; it remains even if it is not known; 
but the knowing is not if the object is not. 
[e.] The object, therefore, is to be consid- . 
ered in order to ascertain whether it, in 
point of fact, is, in the sensuous certitude, 
such an essence as that for which it is giv- 
en out by it [the certitude]; whether this, 
which is defined to be essence, proves to 
be so in reality. For this purpose we have 
not to reflect and think, concerning it, in- 
quiring what it is in trath, but only to 
consider it as found in the sensuous certi- 
tude. 

[f.] It, therefore, is itself to be interre- 
gated: What is the This [object]? If we 
take it in the two-fold form of its being, 
as the Now and the Here, its dialectic will 
obtain as intelligible a form as the subject 
possesses. To the question: What is the 
Now? We answer, for example: The Now 
is night. In order to test the truth of this 
sensuous certitude, a simple experiment is 
sufficient. We write this truth down; a 
truth can lose nothing by being written 
down, for that is the way to preserve it. 
If we look now, this noon, at this truth 
that was written down, we shall have to 
say that it is become false [schal=stale]. 
[g-] The Now which is night is preserved, 
i.e. it is treated as that which it professes 
to be—as an existent; but it proves itself 
to be a non-existeut, rather. Although the 
Now preserves itself, yet it is as a some- 
what which is not night; the same thing 
happens to the day which it is now, namely, 
the Now proves itself to be not the day, 
but a negative somewhat in general. This 
Now which [p. 74] preserves itself, there- 
fore, is not an immediate, but a mediate 
somewhat ; for it is determined as an abid- 
ing and self-preserving somewhat, through 
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this, that while others, namely, the day 
and night are not, nevertheless, it is just 
as simply a Now as before, and in this sim- 
plicity it is indifferent to whatever else 
plays around it ; as little as day and night 
are its being, just as much is it also both 
day and night; itis not affected, at all, 
through this—its other being. Such a 
simple, which is through negation neither 
This nor That—a Not-this, and likewise 
indifferent whether it is This or that——we 
call a Universal; the Universal, therefore, 
is in point of fact the True of sensuous 
certitude. 

[h.] Wealso express the sensuous fact as 
a universal ; what we say is: ** This,” i. e. 
the universal This; or: It is,” i.e. Be- 
ing in general. Of course, we do not, on 
this occasion, represent to ourselves the 
universal This, or Being in general, but we 
express the universal; in other words, we 
do not speak what we mean in this sensu- 
ous certitude. But language is, we see, the 
more true; init we refute immediately our 
meaning,—and since the Universal is the 
True of certitude and lan- 
guage expresses only this True, it is en- 
tirely impossible that we should ever be 
able to express a sensuous being which we 
mean. 

[i-] The same will be the case with the 
other form of the This, with the Here. 
The Here is, e.g. the tree. I turn around 
and this truth has vanished and has con- 
verted itself into its opposite: the Here is 
not atree but rather a house. The Here 
itself vanishes not, but it abides in the 
vanishing of the house, the tree, &c., 
[something must abide or else no vanish- 
ing could take place,] and is indifferent 
whether it is house or tree. The This 
(somewhat) therefore shows itself again to 
be a mediated simplicity, or Universality. 
[p- 75.] [j.] For this sensuous certitude, 
therefore, while it shows the Universal to 
be the truth of its object, pure Being re- 
mains as its essence, not as an immediate, 
however, but as a somewhat to which ne- 
gation and mediation are esseatial ; hence, 
not what we mean by Being, but Being 
with the determination that it is the ab- 
straction or the pure Universal; and our 
meaning for which the true of the sensuous 


certitude is not the Universal is left alone, 
standing opposite to this empty or indiffer- 
ent Now and Here. 

[k.] If we compare the relation in which 
the knowing and the object stood to each 
other when they first entered upon the 
scene, with the relation in which they stand 
now in this result, we shall discover that 
it has become inverted. The object which 
was taken for the Essential, is now the Un- 
essential of sensuous certitude; for the 
Universal into which it has been changed, 
is no longer such a somewhat as it was 
supposed to be essentially by itself, but it 
is now in the contrary somewhat, namely, 
in the Knowing, which previously was taken 
for the Unessential. Its truth is in the 
object as mine, or in the meaning—it is, 
because I know it. The sensuous certitude 
is therefore driven out of the object; but 
through that, it is not yet cancelled [done 
away with] but only driven back into the 
Ego ; it remains to be seen what experience 
teaches us with reference to this its reality. 
[l.] The force of its truth lies, therefore, 
in the Ego—in the immediateness of my 
seeing, hearing, &c.; the vanishing of the 
particular Now and Here, which we mean, 
is prevented through the fact that the Ego 
holds them fast. The Now is day, be- 
cause the Ego sees it; the Here is a tree, 
for the same reason. But the sensuous 
certitude experiences, in this relation, the 
same dialectic as in the former case. [, 
this Ego, see the tree and assert the tree 
to be the Here; but another Ego sees the 
house and asserts that the Here is [p. 76] 
not a tree but a house. Both truths have 
the same evidence, namely, the immedi- 
ateness of seeing, and the certainty and 
testimony of each concerning its knowing ; 
but the one vanishes in [is refuted by] the 
other. 

[m.] That which does not vanish is the 
Ego as universal, whose seeing is neither 
a seeing of the tree nor of this house, but 
a simple seeing which is mediated through 
the negation of this house, &e., and is 
simple and indifferent in respect to that 
which still plays around it—i. e. the house 
and the tree. The Ego is merely univer- 
sal, as Now, Here, or This, in general ; al- 
though I mean a particular Ego, yet just 
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as little as I can say what I mean by Now 
and Here, just so little can I say what I 
mean by Ego. When I say this Here, Now, 
or a particular, I say 2)1 This’s, all Here’s 
al] Now’s, all particulars ; likewise when I 
say Ego, this particular Ego, I say in gen- 
eral all Ego’s ; for each is what I say—Ego, 
this particular Ego. If the demand is made 
upon science, as a test by which it must 
prove its adequacy, that it deduce a so- 
called this thing or a this man—or to con- 
struct it % priori, if one wishes to express 
it so—it is surely not more than fair that 
the demand express which “this thing,” 
orwhich “this Ego” it means ; but to say 
this is impossible. 

{n.] The sensuous certitude discovers, 
therefore, that its essence is neither in the 
object nor in the Ego, and that the imme- 
diateness is neither an immediateness of 
the one nor of the other; for to either that 
which I mean is rather an Unessential, 
and the object and Ego are Universals in 


which that particular Now and Here and © 


Ego which I mean do not remain or be. 
Through this we are forced to posit the 
whole of the sensuous certitude as its es- 
sence, and no longer to do this of a mere 
moment thereof—as we did in the two in- 
stances already considered, wherein, first, 
the object opposed to the Ego was taken 
for the reality, and second, [p.77] by the 
Ego itself for such. It is therefore only 
the entire sensuous certitude which holds 
fast to it as immediateness, and thereby 


- excludes all opposition which was present 


in the former cases. 

{o.], With this pure immediateness, the 
other-being of the Here, asa tree, which 
passes over into a Here, which is not a 
tree; the other-being of the Now, as day, 
which passes over into a Now, that is 
Night, or another Ego to whom something 
else is object, has therefore nothing to do. 
Its trath preserves itself as a relation 
which remains equal to itself, and which 
causes no distinction between the Ego and 
the object, of essentiality and unessentiali- 
ty, and into which, therefore, no distinc- 
tion in general can possibly penetrate. I, 
this Ego, assert, therefore, the Here as 
a tree, and do not turn around so that the 
Here would become a not-tree ; neither do 


I take any notice of the fact that another 
Ego sees the ‘Here as a not-tree, or that I _ 
myself, at some other time, took the Here 
as a not-tree, the now as not-day——but 
I am pure intuition ; I, for myself, insist 
that the Now is day, or in like manner 
that the Here is a tree, and moreover I do 
not compare the Here and Now themselves 
with each other, but I cling to one imme- 
diate relation: the Now is day. 

[p-] Since this certitude refuses to notice 
when we call its attention to a Now which 
is night, or to an Ego for which it is night, 
we must go toitand permit it to show to us 
the Now which it aggerts. We must allow it 
to be shown to us, for the truth of this im- 
mediate relation is the truth of this Ego 
which limits itself to a Now ora Here. If 
we were to hear of this truth subsequently, 
or to stand at a distance from it, it would 
have no significance at all; for we should 
then cancel the immediateness which is es- 


‘ sential to it. We are bound, therefore, to 


enter into the same moment of time, or of 
space, and let it be shown to us, i. e. [p. 78] 
we must let ourselves be transformed into 
the same Ego which is subject of the cer- 
titude in question. Let us, then, see what 
is the nature of this Immediate which is 
shown to us. 

{q-] The Now is shown; this Now. Now; 
while it is being shown, it has already 
ceased to be; the Now which is, is another 
from the one shown, and we see that the 
Now is precisely this ; to be no more, while 
itis. The Now which is shown to us is a 
Been [a Then]; and this is its truth ; it has 
not the truth of Being. This, then, is 
surely true, that it has been. But what 
has been, is, in point of fact, no essence; 
it is not, and Being was the very thing in 
question. 

[r-] Hence we see in this exhibition mere- 
ly a movement and the following course 
thereof: (1) I exhibit the Now; it is as- 
serted as the true; but I show it as a 
Been [a Then] or as a cancelled, I cancel 
the first truth and (2) now I assert as the 
second truth that it has been, that it is 
cancelled. (3) But that which has been 
is not; I cancel the Been (or cancelled Be- 
ing,) the second truth, and thus negate the 
negation of the Now, and return to the 
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first assertion: the Now is. The Now and 
the exhibition of the Now possess, there- 
fore, this nature, that neither the Now nor 
the showing of the Now is an immediate 
Simple, but an activity which consists of 
different moments; the This is positéd, 
but instead of it another is posited rather, 
or the This is cancelled; and this other 
being or the cancelling of the first is itself 
again cancelled and thus there is a return 
to the first. But this first, reflected into 
itself, is not quite the same that it was in 
the beginning, namely, an immediate ; but 
it is precisely a somewhat which is reflect- 
ed into itself, ora Simple which remains 
in the other being what it is; a Now which 
is absolutely many Nows; and this is the 
true Now; the Now as simple day, which 
has many Nows within it, hours; such a 
Now, an hour, is likewise [p. 79] many 
minutes, and this Now also many Nows 
and soon. The showing is, therefore, the 
activity which expresses what the Now in 
truth is, namely, a result, or a manifold of 
Nows taken together; and the showing is 
the experiencing that the Now is universal. 
[s.] ‘The exhibited Here, which I hold fast, 


is likewise a this Here, which, in fact, is 
not this Here, but a Before and Behind, an 


Above and Below, a Right and Left. The 
Above is itself likewise this manifold oth- 
er-being, an Above and Below, &c. The 
Here which was to be shown vanishes in 
other Heres, but the latter vanish no less ; 
the “Shown,” the Retained and Remaining 
[Here] is a negative This, which is only so 
while the Here is taken for what it offers 
itself, but therein cancels iself ; it is asim- 
ple complex of many Heres. The Here 
which is meant would be the point; but it 
does not exist, but while it is shown as be- 
ing, the process of such * showing” shows 
itself to be not an immediate knowing but 
a movement proceeding from the ‘* meant”? 
Here through many Heres into. the univer- 
sal Here, which, just as the day is a simple 
multiplicity of Nows, is a simple multi- 
plicity of Heres. 

[t-] It is obvious that the dialectic of the 
sensuous certitude is nothing else than the 
simple history of its activity or its expe- 
rience, and the sensuous certitude itself is 
nothing else than merely this history. The 


natural consciousness, therefore, for this 
reason also always goes forward to this 
result, and makes this experience cuncern- 
ing it; but it likewise always forgets it 
again, and begins the movement from the 
beginning. It is therefore surprising that 
in the face of this experience we hear it 
asserted as a matter of universal experi- 
ence (and even as a philosophical con- 
clusion or a result of skepticism) that the 
reality or Being of external things as This’s 
or sensuous particulars has absolute truth 
for the consciousness. Such an assertion 
does not [p. 80] know at the same time 
what it says; it knows not that it says the 
opposite of what it meant to say. The 
truth of the sensuous This’s is asserted to 
be universal experience for the conscious- 
ness; but the converse rather is universal 
experience; every consciousness cancels 
such a truth as e. g.: “ the Here isa tree,” 
or * the Now is noon,” of itself, and ex- 
presses the converse: “‘The Here is not a 
tree but a house,”’ or whatever else takes 
its place is again cancelled in the same man- 
ner; and in all sensuous certitude it only 
experiences in truth what we have seen, 
namely, the This as a universal, the con- 
verse of that which the mentioned asser- 
tion assures us to be the universal expe- 
rience. 

[u.] On the occasion of this appeal to uni- 
versal experience it may be permitted to 
anticipate the practical result. In this re- 
spect it may be said to those who assert 
the truth and certitude of the reality of 
sensuous objects that they ought to be sent 
back to the lowest school of Wisdom, viz.: 
into the ancient Eleusinian Mysteries of 
Ceres and Bacchus in order to learn the 
secret of the eating of the bread and the 
drinking of the wine ; for he who is ini- 
tiated into these mysteries does not arrive 
merely at a doubt of the Being of sensuous 
things, but to despair of the same, and 
partly accomplishes in them their nuga- 
toriness and partly sees it accomplished. 
Even the animals are not shut out from this 
wisdom, but rather show that they are 
deeply initiated; for they do not stand 
before the sensuous things as in themselves 
existent ones, but they despair of this re- 
ality and in the full certitude of their nuga- 
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toriness, they “‘ help themselves” to them 
and eat them up ; and all nature celebrates, 
like them, these open mysteries, which 
demonstrate what the truth of sensuous 
things is. 

[v.] But those who make such assertions, 
[p- 81] say, a8 above remarked, immediately 
the converse of what they mean; a phe- 
nomenon which is perhaps the best calcu- 
lated to arouse reflection concerning the 
nature of sensuous certitude. They speak 
of the extant being of external objects, 
which, more closely, may be determined 
as real ones, as absolutely particular, 
wholly personal, individual things, each 
one of which has no longer its absolute 
equivalent; that this extant Being has ab- 
solute certitude and ‘truth. They mean 
this piece of paper upon which I write (or 
rather have written) ; but they do not say 
what they mean. If they really wanted 
to say this piece of paper which they mean, 
(and they do,) this is impossible, since 
the sensuous This which is meant, is un- 
approachable by language; for that be- 
longs to consciousness—the in itself Uni- 
versal. During the actual attempt to ex- 
press it, it would rot; those who had com- 
menced its description could not complete 
it but would have to leave it to others who 
would finally themselves acknowledge that 


they were engaged in describing what no _ 


longer existed. Hence although they mean 


this piece of paper which is entirely a dif- 
ferent one from that above, yet they speak. 
of “actual things,” ‘* external or sensuous 
objects,” “absolute individual essence,” 
&e., i. e. they say of them only the Uni- 
versal; for this reason that which is called 
the unspeakable is nothing else than the 
untrue, the unreasonable, that which is 
merely *‘ meant.”—If nothing more is said 
of something than that it is an actual 
thing, an external object, then one has 
said only the most general thing of it, and 
with this has been expressed rather its 

likeness with everything, than its differ- 

ence. If I say a particular thing, I say it 

rather as a universal, for each is a particular 

thing; and moreover, a This thing is any- 

thing which one pleases. More closely 

designated as this piece of paper,—so is 

every piece of paper a this piece of paper, 

and Ihave still merely said the general. 

But [p. 82] if I will not allow language 

which possesses the divine nature, imme- 

diately to invert the meaning and thus not 

permit it to put in a word, but hasten to its 

assistance by erhibiting this piece of pa- 

per, then I learn by experience what the 

truth of sensuous certitude is in fact; I 

point it. out as a Here -which is a Here of 

other Here’s; or in itself asimple complex 

of many Here’s, i. e. a Universal, and thus 

I apprehend it as it in truth is, and instead 

of knowing an Immediate, I percerve it. 


ANALYSIS OF HEGEL’S PHENOMENOLOGY. 


“The special object of the Phenomenology was, by a development of consciousness in its 
essential principle, to establish what was to Hegel the absolute cognition,—to demonstrate this 
cognition to be but the highest step and stage of consciousness. Hegel gives, in this work, a 
history of consciousness as it appears in time (hence the title), an evolution of the epochs of the 
growth of consciousness, on its way to philosophical knowledge.” 


[Schwegler’s Hist. Phil.—Stirling’s Translation.] 


The work under consideration, usually 
called the first original work of Hegel, ap- 
peared in 1807. Some think it “the most 
obscure of Hegel’s works,” but by him- 
self it is called his “‘ Voyage of Discov- 
ery.” The true student of philosophy must 
regard it as the greatest work in the whole 
history of thought. In it are unfolded in 
their natural order all the apergus of pure 


science (prima philosophia) and these are, 


at the same time, recognized in the various 
concrete forms that they have assumed in 
the world; thus exhibiting in a sort of 
dramatic spectacle the development of the 
motives of human history. Institutions of 
civilization, phases of psychological cul- 
ture, historical revolutions, the genesis of 
so-called faculties of the mind”—all 
these are shown to have their necessity in 
the final cause, the realization of spirit. 
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That which is potentially self-conscious— 
the individual soul, which, as Leibnitz 
teaches, is a monad and even in its lowest 
stage of development reflects the whole 
universe—must become actually so, must 
dissolve all objective forms by aid of its 
alchemy and see in the universe only its 
own infinitude. 

Such a conception is embodied in a pop- 
ular form in the religious doctrine of cre- 
ation. God creates man in his own image 
for his honor and glory. He creates man 
in order that there may be a being that 
can recognize him. Thus, the end of man 
is stated to be the recognition of God. 
But God, too, is the infinite person, the 
Ego or eternal subject who makes possible 
all self-consciousness whatever. Hence, 
the individual in recognizing God or Eter- 
nal Reason, recognizes his own true being. 
The Creator is the essence of the creature, 
and the latter must recognize the former 
if it would recognize its own essence. 


In the preface to this work, Hegel takes 
occasion to advance the claims of what he 
considers the true method of philosophy, 
against views then prevalent. Thus, ac- 
cording to him, philosophy should be a sei- 
entific exposition of truth and have a 
strictly systematic form; it should not be 
a mere series of genial philosophemes. 
First principles are only beginnings. They 
are seeds ; their truth is their development 
into organic systems. The acorn is an oak 
in its abstract and hence untrue form. 
But while advocating system he is careful 
to discriminate the true method from in- 
adequate methods, such, for example, as 
that of Spinoza and Wolff (the mathe- 
matical method) and that of the disciples 
of Schelling (a schematizing formalism). 
The mathematical method is defective in 
that its procedure is arbitrary; the de- 
monstrator bas in view the final “ quod 
erat,” etc., and makes this and that con- 
struction, postulates these and demon- 
strates those preliminaries, refers now to 
an axiom and then to a definition—all 
without showing the necessity of the pro- 
cedwre. In the end, one perceives why the 
demonstrator pursued the course he did, but 
he sees too that it was subjective choice that 
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guided. Themathematical method isnot a 
method for discovering truth, but only of 
communicating truth after it is seen. Again, 
the method of *‘ schematizing formalism yin 
which one merely classifies data obtained 
from experience according to a ready-made 
scheme, does not arrive ata true system 
any more than the labelled bottles of the 
apothecary constitutes such. It is the dis- 
ease prevalent among philosophical dilet- 
tanti, to use a few abstract categories on 
all occasions and subsume everything under 
them. 

The true method seizes the subject-mat- 
ter and holds it fast ; first taking it accord- 
ing to its most obvious phase, it allows it 
to show up its presuppositions one after 
the other until we have the elements con- 
stituting quite a different object, before 
us.* The three stages of an exhaustive 
systematic treatment are those of immedi- 
ateness, mediation, and absolute mediation, 
(See Vol. i. of this journal, pp. 3-4; Vol. 
ii., p. 1.) 

The difficulty of Hegel to new beginners 
lies in their inability to mark the trausi- 
tions from one of these stages to the 
other. And not only do they fail to sepa- 
rate these stages, but they fail to distin- 
guish even the discursive remarks (‘ exter- 
nal reflections,”) with which he opens the 
subject, from the rigid scientific treatment 
that follows. 

In the chapter of the translation before 
us, the paragraphs from [a.] to [e.], inclu- 
sive, contain only external reflections; 
from [f.] to [i.], inclusive, we have the im- 
mediate stage ; from [k.] to [m.] the stage 
of mediation ; from [n.] to [s.], inclusive, 


* We quote from an admirable article on 
Hegel, by J. E. Cabot, North American Re- 
view, No. ccxix., p. 456: 

“The essence of Hegel’s method consists in 
taking any statement, any fact that offers, at 
its own valuation, and treating it as if it were 
truth. In this way its inherent limitations are 
sure to show themselves, and not simply as er- 
ror, but as an advance towards a more com- 
oe statement.” “It is a favorite device of 

egel’s to show how the paradoxes and self- 
contradictions which the understanding perpet- 
ually encounters, but which it usually dodges 
and derides as metaphysical subtilties when 
called to notice them, are in reality the com- 
ing to light of what is wanting in its own 
statements, and needed to make them true.” 
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the absolute mediation. Then follow—[t.] 
to [v.]—some more reflections to show where 
we are with our result. Let us examine 
the content more minutely : 

{[a.] Since it is evident that we can- 
not comprehend a result without first con- 
sidering the premises, we are obliged to 
neglect all forms of knowing that are ob- 
viously inferential, and apply ourselves first 
to what seems to be immediate or intui- 
tional knowing. Of course, we do not 
know, until it has been demonstrated to 
us, that such intuitional knowing is not en- 
tirely sufficient. 

[b.] It offers itself as the truest and 
most satisfactory mode of knowing. It seems 
to give us the very concrete reality itself. 
But, in fact, such certitude merely says it 
is” and does not say aught of the definite 
distinctions and limits which belong to the 
object and give it individuality. An ob- 
ject is through its relations to other ob- 
jects, and a relation cannot be cognized 
immediately. To cognize a relation im- 
plies that the sensuous intuition be made 
atool in the hands of a higher—a syn- 
thetic mode of cognition. The senses can- 
not draw inferences; they merely give 
premises. But premises such as they fur- 
nish are not things, but mere elements of 
things—mere abstractions or determina- 
tions. 

[c.] Moreover, it is evident upon re- 
flection that every immediate certitude in- 
volves the distinction and determination 
of subject and object, and that such dis- 
tinction and determination is a mediation, 
and hence we have a relation and nota 
simple immediate. When I say, *‘ This ob- 
ject is,” a ground is implied: ‘ because I 
see it.” But this implied ground will ren- 
der it untrue the moment I look somewhere 
else. If L assert it on the ground that I 
saw it, or that some one else saw it, then I 
am asserting the truth upon other grounds 
than immediate sensuous certitude, and 
involve a complicated series of grounds 
such as memory, language, definitions, 
credibility of testimony, etc., etc. 

[d.] We need not, however, continue 
these reflections; let us rather summon 
this certitude before us and note its pro- 
cedure. 
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{e.] Its first attitude must be that of 
the mere assertion of the simple existence 
of the object without conditioning its as- 
sertion by introducing the Ego as in 
any way essential to the truth of the as- 
sertion. 

[f-] The senses can testify only of 
what is present to them in time and space 
—the Now andthe Here. Any assertion 
on their part, will be a predication of some 
content or other to the Here or the Now, 
for example: “ The Now is night.” ‘The 
Here is a tree.”? But experience shows at 
once that the individual contents of the 
Now and Here, which the senses testify of, 
do not abide. 

{g-] The subject and predicate of the 
sensuous assertion do not coincide. The 
Now and Here are universals, and of any 
particular content that is attributed to 
them, we can with equal propriety deny 
the truth or affirm it. The universal is 
both affirmative and negative at the same 
time. Therefore, each particular act of 
sensuous certitude refutes all others and 
is refuted in turn by them. 

[h.] Language seizes the abiding, and 
hence, the universal. No particular con- 
tent of sensuous certitude can be commu- 
nicated. 

[i.] ‘The Here is a tree” is not true, 
for the reason that the Here is anything 
else that happens to be present to the senses, 
and the mentioned assertion does not tell 
which senses are meant. The senses them- 
selves must be taken into consideration, 
for it is their presence that makes the Now 
night or day. The meaning is the essen- 
tial condition which gives truth to the as- 
sertion. I must add to the assertion this 
condition and always be particular to state 
the subject who knows. 

[k-] Therefore, the first attitude of the 
sensuous certitude toward its object must 
be changed. It has found that the object 
cannot be asserted purely, but that the as- 
sertion must bring with it at the same time 
a voucher for the truth by adding the es- 
sential condition, namely, the Ego who 
means the particular content asserted. It 
is this “meaning” that prevents our cvr- 
titude from inverting itself. 

[].] Let us examine this new attitude 
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and see what will come of it: “The Now 
which I see is day;”? “the Here which I 
see is atree.” But it is obvious at once 
that we are still in difficulty, for we cannot 
tell what we mean by “I.”?_ Every observer 
is a subject or “I,” and his object is in a 
Here and Now. 

[m.] The Ego is as universal as the 
Here and Now. In fact, we cannot say 
what we mean. The particular, for itself, 
that we wish to seize by a sensuous intui- 
tion seems to escape us. 

[n.] It is evident that we have failed 
in our attempts thus far. But there is still 
one way left. We posited the objective as 
essence at first, and then we posited the 
subjective as essence; now we can posit 
their union as essence, and beyond this we 
cannot go, but shall be obliged to give up 
the cause and refuse all truth to sensuous 
certitude if here it fails. 

{o.] The truth is seized in the rela- 
tion of the Ego to the object, and both are 
alike essential in it. 

[p-] Let us now finally see whether 
the immediateness of the relation can be 
preserved, considered in and for itself. 

{q.r-s8-] The point of time (the Now) 
and the point of space (the Here), or the 
This in general, can be seized only through 
other points or This’s which fix and define 
the former. From this, it is evident that 
every sensuous knowing must involve an 
activity having three stages: (1) I seize 
the object as This, but I cannot do it (2) 
except by separating it from the Not-this 
which of course must also be my object 
while Iam engaged in the process. (3) 
Therefore, in seizing an object, I necessa- 
rily transcend it (and cancel it) and seize 
it in identity with another or higher total- 
ity which includes its other-being or lim- 
its. And hence, my act of seiaing it (in 
a cognition) is a three-fold act which ne- 
gates as well as posits or affirms the ob- 
ject. 

The Universal is the unity of the partic- 


ular and its other-being (alterum) ; it is 
the Finite and that on which it depends, 
The Me and Not-Me together make the to- 
tality, and the Universal is this totality, 
No object can be completely known until 
all its complications with other things are 
unravelled. The shallowest Knowing must 
accomplish this to some degree. The sen- 
suous certitude (it must be allowed) can 
know only what occupies Space or Time; 
but whatever is extended in Space or Time 
must be a compound having parts, and the 
sensuous Knowing is a seizing of such parts 
in their synthesis, and hence a mediation. 

We find in this third attitude of the cer- 
titude an answer to the question: Can 
we know immediately? This answer is: 
No, for objects themselves are mediated 
and hence require mediated knowing, if 
they are to be known in their truth. 

A knowing of an object sensuously, in- 
volves a distinguishing and uniting of the 
above and below, right and left, before and 
after, &c., and such a knowing is not an 
immediate but a mediate, and we call it 
PER-CEPTION,* a taking through [some- 
thing else}. 

[t.u.v-] Hegel eoncludes this chapter 
by alluding to the Mysteries which were 
remnants of religious rites of Western 
Asia, wherein was celebrated the conscious- 
ness that the essence of man is supersens- 
ual and immortal, i. e. abides through 
mediation, and does not perish like the 
food of the body. Even animals act as 
though they knew that sensuous things 
are not permanent or true, but destructible 
(or digestible even). But one who should 
undertake a complete description of a sens- 
uous object would find the task intermina- 
ble, for the reason that new peculiarities 
would arise in it, through its changeable 
nature, faster than he could describe them. 


The next chapter is a consideration of 
Perception. 


* German= Wahrnehmung. 
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Question 1. Whether by the simple con- 
templation of a cognition, independently of 
any previous knowledge and without reason- 
ing from signs, we are enabled rightly to 
judge whether that cognition has been de- 
termined by a previous cognition or whether 
it refers immediately to its object. 

Throughout this paper, the term intui- 
tion will be taken as signifying a cognition 
not determined by a previous cognition of 
the same object, and therefore so determ- 
ined by something out of the conscious- 
ness.* Let me request the reader to note 
this. Intuition here will be nearly the same 
as “premise not itself a conclusion; ” 
the only difference being that premises and 
conclusions are judgments, whereas an in- 
tuition may, as far as its definition states, 
be any kind of cognition whatever. But 
just as a conclusion (good or bad) is de- 
termined in the mind of the reasoner by 
its premise, s0 cognitions not judgments 
may be determined by previous cognitions ; 
and a cognition not so determined, and 
therefore determined directly by the trans- 


* The word intuitus first occurs as a techni- 
cal term in St. Anselm’s Monologium. He 
wished to distinguish between our knowledge 
of God and our knowledge of finite things 


- (and, in the next world, of God, also); and 


thinking of the saying of St. Paul, Videmus 
nunc per speculum in cenigmate: tune autem facte 
ad faciem, he called the former speculation and 
the latter intuition. This use of “speculation” 
did not take root, because that word already 
had another exact and widely different mean- 
ing. In the middle ages, the term “ intuitive 
cognition” had two principal senses, Ist, as 
opposed to abstractive cognition, it meant the 
knowledge of the present as present, and this 
is its meaning in Anselm ; but 2d, as no intui- 
tive cognition was allowed to be determined 
by a previous cognition, it came to be used as 
the opposite of discursive cognition (see Sco- 
tus, In sentent. lib. 2, dist. 8, qu. 9), and this 
is nearly the sense in which I employ it. 
This is also nearly the sense in which Kant 
uses it, the former distinction being expressed 
by his sensuous and non-sensuous. (See Werke, 
herausg. Rosenkrantz, Thi. 2, S. 718, 81, 41, 
100, u.s. w.) An enumeration of six mean- 
ings of intuition may be found in ~Hamilton’s 
Reid, p. 759, 
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QUESTIONS CONCERNING CERTAIN FACULTIES. 
CLAIMED FOR MAN. 


[By C. S. Pzrece.] 


cendental object, is to be termed an intui- 
tion. 

Now, it is plainly one thing to have an 
intuition and another to know intuitively 
that it is an intuition, and the question is 
whether these two things, distinguishable 
in thought, are, in fact, invariably con- 
nected, so that we can always intuitively 
distinguish between an intuition and acog- 
nition determined by another. Every cog- 
nition, as something present, is, of course, 
an intuition of itself. But the determ- 
ination of a cognition by another cogni- 
tion or by a transcendental object is not, 
at least so far as appears obviously at 
first, a part of the immediate content of 
that cognition, although it would appear 
to be an element of the action or passion 
of the transcendental ego, which is not, 
perhaps, in consciousness immediately ; 
and yet this transcendental action or pas- 
sion may invariably determine a cognition 
of itself, so that, in fact, the determina- 
tion or non-determination of the cognition 
by another may be a part of the cognition. 
In this case, I should say that we had an 
intuitive power of distinguishing an intu- 
ition from another cognition. 

There is no evidence that we have this 
faculty, except that we seem to feel that 
we have it. But the weight of that testi- 
mony depends entirely on our being sup- 
posed to have the power of distinguishing 
in this feeling whether the feeling be the 
result of education, old associations, etc,, 
or whether it is an intuitive cognition ; or, 
in other words, it depends on presupposing 
the very matter testified to. 1s this feeling 
infallible? And is this judgment concern- 
ing it infallible, and so on, ad infinitum? 
Supposing that a man really could shut 
himself up in such a faith, he would be, of 
course, impervious to the truth, “ evidence- 
proof.” 

- But let us compare the theory with the 
historic facts. The power of intuitively 
distinguishing intuitions from other cog- 
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nitions has not prevented men from dis-, 
puting very warmly as to which cognitidys 
are intuitive. In the middle ages, reason 
and external authority were regarded as 
two coordinate sources of knowledge, just 
as reason and the authority of intuition 
are now; only the happy device of consid- 
ering the enunciations of authority to be 
essentially indemonstrable had not yet 
been hit upon. All authorities were not 
considered as infallible, any more than all 
reasons; but when Berengarius said that 
the authoritativeness of any particular au- 
thority must rest upon reason, the proposi- 
tion was scouted as opinionated, impious, 
and absurd. Thus, the credibility of au- 
thority was regarded by men of that time 
simply asan ultimate premise, as a cogni- 
tion not determined by a previous cogni- 
tion of the same object, or, in our terms, as 
anintuition. It isstrange that they should 
have thought so, if, as the theory now un- 
der discussion supposes, by merely con- 
templating the credibility of the authority, 
asa Fakir does his God, they could have 
seen that it was not an ultimate premise! 
Now, what if our internal authority should 
meet the same fate, in the history of opin- 
ions, as that external authority has met? 
Can that be said to be absolutely certain 
which many sane, well-informed, and 
thoughtful men already doubt ?* 

Every lawyer knows how difficult it is 


* The proposition of Berengarius is con- 
tained in the following quotation from his De 
Sacra Cena: “ Maximi plane cordis est, per om- 
nia ad dialecticam confugere, quia confugere ad 
eam ad rationem est confugere, quo qui non confu- 
git, cum secundum rationem sit factus ad imaginem 
dei, suum honorem reliquit, nec potest renovari de 
die in diem ad imaginem dei.” The most strik- 
ing characteristic of medieval reasoning, in 

neral, is the perpetual resort to authority. 

hen Fredigisus and others wish to prove that 
darkness is a thing, although they have evi- 
dently derived the opinion from nominalistic- 
Platonistic meditations, they argue the matter 
thus: “God called the darkness, night;” then, 
certainly, it is a thing, for otherwise before it 
had a name, there would have been nothing, 
not even a fiction to name. Abelard thinks 
it worth while to cite Boéthius, when he 
says that space has three dimensions, and 
when he says that an individual cannot be in 
two places at once. The author of De Generi- 
bus et Speciebus, a work of a superior order, in 
arguing against a Platonic doctrine, says that 
if whatever is universal is eternal, the form 
and matter of Socrates, being severally uni- 


for witnesses to distinguish between what 
they have seen and what they have inferred, 
This is particularly noticeable in the ease 
of a person who is describing the perform. 
ances of a spiritual medium or of a pro- 
fessed juggler. The difficulty is so great 
that the juggler himself is often astonished 
at the discrepancy between the actual faets 
and the statement of an intelligent witness 
who has not understood the trick. A part 
of the very complicated trick of the Chi- 
nese rings consists in taking two solid 
rings linked together, talking about them 
as though they were separate—taking it for 
granted, as it were—then pretending to put 
them together, and handing them immedi- 
ately to the spectator that he may see that 
they are solid. The art of this consists in 
raising, at first, the strong suspicion that 
one is broken. I have seen McAlister do 
this with such success, that a person sit- 
ting close to him, with all his faculties 
straining to detect the illusion, would have 
been ready to swear that he saw the rings 
put together, and, perhaps, if the juggler 
had not professedly practised deception, 
would have considered a doubt of it as a 
doubt of his own veracity. This certainly 
seems toshow that itis not always very easy 
to distinguish between a premise and a con- 
clusion, that we have no infallible power 
of doing so, and that in fact our only se- 
curity in difficult cases is in some signs 


versal, are both eternal, and that, therefore, 
Socrates was not created by God, but only put 
together, “quod quantum a vero deviet, palam est.” 
The authority is the final court of appeal. 
The same author, where in one place he doubts 
a statement of Boéthius, finds it necessary to 
assign a special reason why in this case it is 
not absurd to doso. L£xceptio probat requlam in 
casibus non exceptis. Recognized authorities 
were certainly sometimes disputed in the 
twelfth century; their mutual contradictions 
insured that; and the authority of philoso 
phers was regarded as inferior to that of the- 
Ologians. Still, it would be impossible to find 
a passage where the authority of Aristotle is 
directly denied upon any logical question. 
“ Sunt et multi errores eius,” says John of Salis- 
bury, “qui in scripturis tam Ethnicis, quam fidelibus 
poterunt tnveniri: verum in logica parem habuisse 
non legitur.” ‘Sed nthil adversus Aristotelem,” 
says Abelard, and in another place, “Sed si Aris- 
totelem Peripateticorum principem culpare possi- 
mus, quam amplius in hac arte recepimus?”’ The 
idea of going without an authority, or of sub- 
onteeee authority to reason, does not occur 
to him. 
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from which we can infer that a given fact 
must have been seen or must have been in- 
ferred. In trying to give an account of a 
dream, every accurate person must often 
have felt that it was a hopeless undertaking 
to attempt to disentangle waking interpre- 
tations and fillings out from the fragment- 
ary images of the dream itself. 

The mention of dreams suggests another 
argument. A dream, as far as its own con- 
tent goes, is exactly like an actual experi- 
ence. It is mistaken for one. And yet all 
the world believes that dreams are determ- 
ined, according to the laws of the associa- 
tion of ideas, &c., by previous cognitions. 
If it be said that the faculty of intuitively 
recognizing intuitions is asleep, I reply 
that this is a mere supposition, without 
other support. Besides, even when we 
wake up, we do not find that the dream dif- 
fered from reality, except by certain marks, 
darkness and fragmentariness. Not unfre- 
quently a dream is so vivid that the mem- 
ory of it is mistaken for the memory of an 
actual occurrence. 

A child has, as far as we know, all the 
perceptive powers of aman. Yet question 
him a little as to how he knows what he 
does. In many cases, he will tell you that 
he never learned his mother-tongue; he al- 
ways knew it, or he knew it as soon as he 
came to have sense. It appears, then, that 
he does not possess the faculty of distin- 
guishing, by simple contemplation, be- 
tween an intuition and a cognition determ- 
ined by others. 

There can be no doubt that before the 
publication of Berkeley’s book on Vision, 
it had generally been believed that the third 
dimension of space was immediately intu- 
ited, although, at present, nearly all admit 
that it is known by inference. We had 
been contemplating the object since the 
very creation of man, but this discovery 
Was not made until we began to reason 
about it. 

Does the reader know of the blind spot 
onthe retina? Take a number of this jour- 
nal, turn over the cover so as to expose the 
white paper, lay it sideways upon the table 
before which you must sit, and put two 
cents upon it, one near the left hand edge, 
and the other to the right. Put your left 
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hand over your left eye, and with the right 
ey look steadily at the left hand cent. 
Then, with your right hand, move the right - 
hand cent (which is now plainly seen) to- 
wards the left hand. When it comes to a 
place near the middle of the page it will 
disappear—you cannot see it without turn- 
ing youreye. Bring it nearer to the other 
cent, or carry it further away, and it will 
reappear ; but at that particular spot it can- 
not be seen. Thus it appears that there is 
a blind spot nearly in the middle of the re- 
tina; and this is confirmed by anatomy. It 
follows that the space we immediately see 
(when one eye is closed) is not, as we had 
imagined, a continuous oval, but is a ring, 
the filling up of which must be the work of 
the intellect. What more striking example 
could be desired of the impossibility of 
distinguishing intellectual results from in- 
tuitional data, by mere contemplation ? 

A man can distinguish different textures 
of cloth by feeling; but not immediately, 
for he requires to move his fingers over the 
cloth, which shows that he is obliged to 
compare the sensations of one instant with 
those of another. 

The pitch of a tone depends upon the 
rapidity of the succession of the vibrations 
which reach the ear. Each of those vibra- 
tions produces an impulse upon the ear. 
Let a single such impulse be made upon the 
ear, and we know, experimentally, that it is 
perceived. There is, therefore, good rea- 
son to believe that each of the impulses 
forming a tone is perceived. Nor is there 
any reason to the contrary. So that this is 
the only admissible supposition. There- 
fore, the pitch of a tone depends upon the 
rapidity with which certain impressions are 
successively conveyed to the mind. These 
impressions must exist previously to any 
tone; hence, the sensation of pitch is de- 
termined by previous cognitions. Never- 
theless, this would never have been discov- 
ered by the mere contemplation of that 
feeling. 

A similar argument may be urged in 
reference to the perception of two dimen- 
sions of space. This appears to be an im- 
mediate intuition. But if we were to see 
immediately an extended surface, our re- 
tinas must be spread out in an extended 
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surface. Instead of that, the retina con- 
sists of innumerable needles pointing to- 
wards the light, and whose distances from 
one another are decidedly greater than the 
minimum visibile. Suppose each of those 
nerve-points conveys the sensation of a 
little colored surface. Still, what we im- 
mediately see must even then be, not a 
continuous surface, but a collection of 
spots. Who could discover this by mere in- 
tuition? But all the analogies of the nervous 
system are against the supposition that 
the excitation of a single nerve can pro- 
duce an idea as complicated as that of a 
space, however small. If the excitation of 
no one of these nerve points can immedi- 
ately convey the impression of space, the 
excitation of all cannot doso. For, the 
excitation of each produces some impres- 
sion, (according to the analogies of the 
nervous system,) hence, the sum of these 
impressions is a necessary condition of 
any perception produced by the excitation 
of all; or, in other terms, a perception 
produced by the excitation of allis determ- 
ined by the mental impressions produced 
by the excitation of every one. This ar- 
gument is confirmed by the fact that the 
existence of the perception of space can 
be fully accounted for by the action of fac- 
ulties known to exist, without supposing it 
to be an immediate impression. For this 
purpose, we must bear in mind the follow- 
ing facts of physio-psychology: 1. The 
excitation of a nerve does not of itself in- 
form us where the extremity of it is situ- 
ated. If, by a surgical operation, certain 
nerves are displaced, our sensations from 
those nerves do not inform us of the dis- 
placement. 2. A single sensation does not 
inform us how many nerves or nerve-points 
are excited. 3. We can distinguish be- 
tween the impressions produced by the ex- 
citations of different nerve-points. 4. The 
differences of impressions produced by dif- 
ferent excitations of similar nerve-points 
are similar. Let a momentary image be 
made upon the retina. By No. 2, the im- 
pression thereby produced will be indis- 
tinguishable from what might be produced 
by the excitation of some conceivable sin- 
gle nerve. It is not conceivable that the 
momentary excitation of a single nerve 
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should give the sensation of space. There. 
fore, the momentary excitation of all the 
nerve-points of the retina cannot, immedi- 
ately or mediately, produce the sensation 
of space. The same argument would ap. 
ply to any unchanging image on the retina, 
Suppose, however, that the image moves 
over the retina. Then the peculiar exci- 
tation which at one instant affects one 
nerve-point, at a later instant will affect 
another. These will convey impressions 
which are very similar by 4, and yet which 
are distinguishable by 3. Hence, the con- 
ditions for the recognition of a relation 
between these impressions are present, 
There being, however, a very great num- 
ber of nerve-points affected by a very great 
number of successive excitations, the rela- 
tions of the resulting impressions will be 
almost inconceivably complicated. Now, 
it is a known law of mind, that when phe- 
nomena of an extreme complexity are pre- 
sented, which yet would be reduced to 
order or mediate simplicity by the applica- 
tion of a certain conception, that concep- 
tion sooner or later arises in application to 
those phenomena. In the case under con- 
sideration, the conception of extension 
would reduce the phenomena to unity, and, 
therefore, its genesis is fully accounted 
for. It remains only to explain why tie 
previous cognitions which determine it are 
not more clearly apprehended. For this 
explanation, I shall refer to a paper upon 
a new list of categories, §5,* merely add- 
ing that just as we are able to recognize 
our friends by certain appearances, al- 
though we cannot possibly say what those 
appearances are and are quite unconscious 
of any process of reasoning, so in any case 
when the reasoning is easy and natural to 
us, however complex may be the premises, 
they sink into insignificance and oblivion 
proportionately to the satisfactoriness of 
the theory based upon them. This theory 
of space is confirmed by the circumstance 
that an exactly similar theory is impera- 
tively demanded by the facts in reference 
to time. That the course of time should 
be immediately felt is obviously impossi- 


* Proceedings of the American Academy, 
May 14, 1867. 
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ble. For, in that case, there must be an 
element of this feeling at each instant. 
But in an instant there is no duration and 
hence no immediate feeling of duration. 
Hence, no one of these elementary feelings 
is an immediate feeling of duration; and, 
hence the sum of all is not. On the other 
hand, the impressions of any moment are 
very complicated,—containing all the im- 
ages (or the elements of the images) of 
sense and memory, which complexity is 
reducible to mediate simplicity by means 
of the conception of time.* 

We have, therefore, a variety of facts, 
all of which are most readily explained on 
the supposition that we have no intuitive 
faculty of distinguishing intuitive from 
mediate cognitions. Some arbitrary hy- 
pothesis may otherwise explain any one of 
these facts; this is the only theory which 
brings them to support one another. More- 


* The above theory of space and time does 
not conflict with that of Kant so much as it 
appears todo. They are in fact the solutions 
of different questions. Kant, it is true, makes 
space and time intuitions, or rather forms of 
intuition, but itis not essential to his theory 
that intuition should mean more than “indi- 
vidual representation.” The apprehension of 
space and time results, according to him, from 
amental process,—the “Synthesis der Appre- 
hension in der Anschauung.” (See Critik d. 
reinen Vernunft. Ed. 1781, pp. 98 et seg.) My 
theory is merely an account of this synthe- 


sis. 

The gist of Kant’s Transcendental Hsthetic 
is contained in two principles. First, that uni- 
versal and necessary propositions are not given 
in experience. Second, that universal and ne- 

‘cessary facts are determined by the conditions 


of experience in general. By a universal 
proposition is meant merely, one which asserts 
something of all of a sphere,—not necessarily 
one which all men believe. By a necessary 
proposition, is meant one which asserts what it 
oes, not merely of the actual condition of 
things, but of every possible state of things; 
it is not meant that the proposition is one which 
We cannot help believing. Experience, in 
Kant’s first principle, caunot be. used for a 
product of the objective understanding, but 
must be taken for the first impressions of sense 
With consciousness conjoined and worked up 
by the imagination into images, together with 
all which is logically deducible therefrom. In 
this sense, it may be admitted that universal 
and necessary propositions are not given in ex- 
perience. But, in that case, neither are any 
inductive conclusions which might be drawn 
fom experience, given init. In fact, itis the 
Peculiar function of induction to produce uni- 
versal and necessary propositions. Kant 
points out, indeed, that the universality and 


over, no facts require the supposition of the 
faculty in question. Whoever has studied 
the nature of proof will see, then, that there © 
are here very strong reasons for disbeliev- 
ing the existence of this faculty. These 
will become still stronger when the conse- 
quences of rejecting it have, in this paper 
and in a following one, been more fully 
traced out. 


Question 2. Whether we have an intui- 
tive self-consciousness. 


Self-consciousness, as the term is here 
used, is to be distinguished both from con- 
sciousness generally, from the internal 
sense, and from pure apperception. Any. 
cognition is a consciousness of the object 
as represented; by self-consciousness is 
meant a knowledge of ourselves. Not a 
mere feeling of subjective conditions of 
consciousness, but of our personal selves. 


necessity of scientific inductions are but the 
analogues of philosophic universality and ne- 
cessity; and this is true, in so far as it is 
never allowable to accept a scientific conclu- 
sion without a certain indefinite drawback. 
But this is owing to the insufficiency in the 
number of the instances; and whenever in- 
stances may be had in as large numbers as we 
please, ad infinitum, a truly universal and ne- 
cessary proposition is inferable. As for 
Kant’s second principle, that the truth of uni- 
versal and necessary propositions is dependent 
upon the conditions of the general experience, 
itis no more nor less than the principle of In- 
duction. I go to a fair and draw from the 
“ grab-bag” twelve packages. Upon opening 
them, I find that every one contains a red ball. 
Here is a universal fact. It depends, then, on 
the condition of the experience. What is the 
condition of the experience? It is solely that 
the balls are the contents of packages drawn 
from that bag, that is, the only thing which 
determined the experience, was the drawing 
from the bag. I infer, then, according to the 
principle of Kant, that what is drawn from the 
bag will contain a red ball. This is induction. 
Apply induction not to any limited experience 
but to all human experience and you have the 
Kantian philosophy, so far as it is correctly de- 
veloped. 

Kant’s successors, however, have not been 
content with his doctrine. Nor ought they to 
have been. For, there is this third principle : 
“ Absolutely universal propositions must be an- 
alytic.” For whatever is absolutely universal 
is devoid of all content or determination, for 
all determination is by negation. The prob- 
lem, therefore, is not how universal proposi- 
tions can be synthetical, but how universal 
propositions appearing to be synthetical can be 
evolved by thought alone from the purely in- 
determinate. 
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Pure apperception is the self-assertion of 
THE ego; the self-consciousness here meant 
is/ the recognition of my private self. I 
know that J (not merely the I) exist. The 
question is, how do I know it; by a special 
intuitive faculty, or is it determined by 
previous cognitions ? 

Now, it is not self-evident that we have 
such an intuitive faculty, for it has just 
been shown that we have no intuitive power 
of distinguishing an intuition from a cog- 
nition determined by others. Therefore, 
the existence or non-existence of this pow- 
er is to be determined upon evidence, and 
the question is whether self-consciousness 
can be explained by the action of known 
faculties under conditions known to exist, 
or whether it is necessary to suppose an 
unknown cause for this cognition, and, in 
the latter case, whether an intuitive faculty 
of self-consciousness is the most probable 
cause which can be supposed. 

It is first to be observed that there is no 
known self-consciousness- to be accounted 
for in extremely young children. It has 
already been pointed out by Kant* that 
the late use of the very common word “1” 
with children indicates an imperfect self- 
consciousness in them, and that, therefore, 
so far as it is admissible for us to draw 
any conclusion in regard to the mental 
state of those who are still younger, it must 
be against the existence of any self-con- 
sciousness in them. 

On the other hand, children manifest 
powers of thought much earlier. Indeed, 
it is almost impossible to assign a period 
at which children do not already exhibit 
decided intellectual activfty in directions 
in which thought is indispensable to their 
well-being. The complicated trigonometry 
of vision, and the delicate adjustments of 
coérdinated movement, are plainly mas- 
tered very early. There is no reason to 
question a similar degree of thought in 
reference to themselves. 

A very young child may always be ob- 
served to watch its own body with great at- 
tention. There is every reason why this 
should be so, for from the child’s point of 
view this body is the most important thing 


* Werke, vii. (2), 11. 
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in the universe. Only what it touches hag 
any actual and present feeling ; only what 
it faces has any actual color; only what is 
on its tongue has any actual taste. 

No one questions that, when a sound js 
heard by a child, he thinks, not of himself 
as hearing, but of the bell or other object 
as sounding. How when he wills to moye 
a table? Does he then think of himself 
as desiring, or only of the table as fit to be 
moved? That he has the latter thought, 
is beyond question; that he has the for- 
mer, must, until the existence of an intui- 
tive self-consciousness is proved, remain 
an arbitrary and baseless supposition. 
There is no good reason for thinking that 
he is less ignorant of his own peculiar con- 
dition than the angry adult who denies 
that he is iu a passion. 

The child, however, must soon discover 
by observation that things which are thus 
fit to be changed are apt actually to un- 
dergo this change, after a contact with 
that peculiarly important body called 
Willy or Johnny. This consideration makes 
this body still more important and central, 
since it establishes a connection between 
the fitness of a thing to be changed and 
a tendency in this body to touch it before 
it is changed. 

The child learns to understand the lan- 
guage ; that is to say, a connection between 
certain sounds and certain facts becomes 
established in his mind. He has previ- 
ously noticed the connection between these 
sounds and the motions of the lips of bod- 
ies somewhat similar to the central one, 
and has tried the experiment of putting 
his hand on those lips and has found the 
sound in that case to be smothered. He 
thus connects that language with bodies 
somewhat similar to the central one. By 
efforts, so unenergetic that they should be 
called rather instinctive, perhaps, than 
tentative, he learns to produce those 
sounds. So he begins to converse. 

It must be about this time that he be- 
gins to find that what these people about 
him say is the very best evidence of fact. 
So much so, that testimony is even 4 
stronger mark of fact than the facts them- 
selves, or rather than what must now be 
thought of as the appearances themselves. 
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(I may remark, by the way, that this re- 
mains so through life; testimony will con- 
yince a man that he himself is mad.) A 
child hears it said that the stove is hot. 
But it is not, he says; and, indeed, that 
central body is not touching it, and only 
what that touches is hot orcold. But he 
touches it, and finds the testimony con- 
frmed in a striking way. Thus, he be- 
comes aware of ignorance, and it is ne- 
cessary to suppose a self in which this 
ignorance can inhere. So testimony gives 
the first dawning of self-consciousness. 

Bat, further, although usually appear- 
ances are either only confirmed or merely 
supplemented by testimony, yet there is a 
certain remarkable class of appearances 
which are continually contradicted by tes- 
timony. These are those predicates which 
we know to be emotional, but which he dis- 
tinguishes by their connection with the 
movements of that central person, him- 
self, (that the table wants moving, etc.) 
These judgments are generally denied by 
others. Moreover, he has reason to think 
that others, also, have such judgments 
which are quite denied by all the rest. 
Thus, he adds to the conception of ap- 
pearance as the actualization of fact, the 
conception of it as something private and 
valid only for one body. In short, error 
appears, and it can be explained only by 
supposing a self which is fallible. 

Ignorance and error are all that distin- 
guish our private selves from the absolute 
ego of pure apperception. 

Now, the theory which, for the sake of 
perspicuity, has thus been stated in a spe- 
cific form, may.be summed up as follows: 
At the age at which we know children to 
be self-conscious, we know that they have 
been made aware of ignorance and error; 
and we know them to possess at that age 
powers of understanding sufficient to ena- 
ble them them to infer from ignorance and 
error their own existence. Thus we find 
that known faculties, acting under condi- 
tions known to exist, would rise to self- 
consciousness. The only essential defect 
in this account of the matter is, that while 
we know that children exercise as much 


understanding as is here supposed, we do 


not know that they exercise it in precisely 


this way. Still the supposition that they 
do so is infinitely more supported by facts, 
than the supposition of a wholly peculiar 
faculty of the mind. 

The only argument worth noticing for 
the existence of an intuitive self-conscious- 
ness is this. Weare more certain of our 
own existence than of any other fact; a 
premise cannot determine a conclusion to 
be more certain than it is itself; hence, 
our own existence cannot have been in- 
ferred from any other fact. The first prem- 
ise must be admitted, but the second 
premise is founded on an exploded theory 
of logic. A conclusion cannot be more 
certain than that some one of the facts 
which support it is true, but it may easily 
be more certain than any one of those 
facts. Let us suppose, for example, that a 
dozen witnesses testify to an occurrence. 
Then my belief in that occurrence rests 
on the belief that each of those men is 
generally to be believed uponoath. Yet the 
fact testified to is made more certain than 
that any one of those men is generally to 
be believed. In the same way, to the de- 
veloped mind of man, his own existence 
is supported by every other fact, and is, 
therefore, incomparably more certain than 
any one of these facts. But it cannot be 
said to be more certain than that there is 
another fact, since there is no doubt per- 
ceptible in either case. 

It is to be concluded, then, that there is 
no necessity of supposing an intuitive 
self-consciousness, since self-consciousness 
may easily be the result of inference. 


Question 3. Whether we have an intui- 
tive power of distinguishing between the 
subjective elements of different kinds of 
cognitions. 


Every cognition involves something re- 
presented, or that of which we are conscious, 
and some action or passion of the self 
whereby it becomes represented. The for- 
mer shall be termed the objective, the lat- 
ter the subjective, element of the cognition. 
The cognition itself isan intuition of its 
objective element, which may therefore be 
called, also, the immediate object. The 
subjective element is not necessarily imme- 
diately known, but it is possible that such an 
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intuition of the subjective element of a 
cognition of its character, whether that 
of dreaming, imagining, conceiving, be- 
lieving, etc., should accompany every cog- 
nition. The question is whether this is so. 

It would appear, at first sight, that there is 
an overwhelming array of evidence in favor 
of the existence of such a power. The 
difference between seeing a color and im- 
agining it is immense. There is a vast 
difference between the most vivid dream 
and reality. And if we had no intuitive 
power of distinguishing between what we 
believe and what we merely ¢onceive, we 
never, it would seem, could in any way dis- 
tinguish them ; since if we did so by rea- 
soning, the question would arise whether 
the argument itself was believed or con- 
ceived, and this must be answered before 
the conclusion could have any force. And 
thus there would be aregressus ad infini- 
tum. Besides, if we do not know that we 
believe, then, from the nature of the case, 
we do not believe. 

But be. it noted that we do not intui- 
tively know the existence of this faculty. 
For it is an intuitive one, and we cannot 
intuitively know that a cognition is intui- 
tive. The question is, therefore, whether 
it is necessary to suppose the existence of 
this faculty, or whether then the facts can 
be explained without this supposition. 

In the first place, then, the difference be- 
tween what is imagined or dreamed and 
what is actually experienced, is no argu- 
ment in favor of the existence of such a 
faculty. For it is not questioned that 
there are distinctions in what is present 
to the mind, but the question is, whether 
independently of any such distinctions in 
the immediate objects of consciousness, 
we have any immediate power of distin- 
guishing different modes of consciousness. 
Now, the very fact of the immense differ- 
ence in the immediate objects of sense and 
imagination, sufficiently accounts for our 
distinguishing those faculties ; and instead 
of being an argument in favor of the ex- 
istence of an intuitive power of distin- 
guishing the subjective elements of con- 
sciousness, it is a powerful reply to any 
such argument, so far as the distinction of 
sense and imagination is concerned. 


Passing to the distinction of belief ang 
conception, we meet the statement that the 
knowledge of belief is essential to its ex. 
istence. Now, we can unquestionably dis. 
tinguish a belief from a conception, in 
most cases, by means of a peculiar feeling 
of conviction; and it is a mere question 
of words whether we define belief as that 
judgment which is accompanied by this 
feeling, or as that judgment from which q 
man will act. We may conveniently call 
the former sensational, the latter active be- 
lief. That neither of these necessarily 
involves the other, will surely be admitted 
without any recital of facts. Taking 
belief in the sensational sense, the 
intuitive power of reorganizing it will 
amount simply to the capacity for the 
sensation which accompanies the judgment, 
This sensation, like any other, is an ob- 
ject of consciousness; and therefore the 
capacity for it implies no intuitive recog. 
nition of subjective elements of conscious- 
ness. If belief is taken in the active 
sense, it may be discovered by the obser- 
vation of external facts and by inference 
from the sensation of conviction which 
usually accompanies it. 

Thus, the arguments in favor of this pe- 
culiar power of consciousness disappear, 
and the presumption is again against such 
a hypothesis. Moreover, as the immediate 
objects of any two faculties must be ad- 
mitted to be different, the facts do not ren- 
der such a supposition in any degree ne- 
cessary. 


Question 4. Whether we have any pow- 
er of introspection, or whether our whole 
knowledge of the internal world is derived 
from the observation of external facts? 


It is not intended here to assume the 
reality of the external world. Only, there 
is a certain set of facts which are ordina- 
rily regarded as external, while others are 
regarded as internal. The question is 
whether the latter are known otherwise 
than by inference from the former. By in- 
trospection, I mean a direct perception of 
the internal world, but not necessarily @ 
perception of it as internal. Nor do! mean 
to limit the signification of the word to 
intuition, but would extend it to any knowl- 
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edge of the internal world not derived from 
external observation. 

There is one sense in which any percep- 
tion has an internal object, namely, that 
every sensation is partly determined by 
internal conditions.. Thus, the sensation 
of redness is as it is, owing to the consti- 
tution of the mind; and in this sense it is 
asensation of something internal. Hence, 
we may derive a knowledge of the mind 
from a consideration of this sensation, but 
that knowledge would, in fact, be an in- 
ference from redness as a predicate of 
something external. On the other hand, 
there are certain other feelings—the emo- 
tions, for example—which appear to arise 
in the first place, not as predicates at all, 
and to be referable to the mind alone. It 
would seem, then, that by means of these, 
aknowledge of the mind may be obtained, 
which is not inferred from any character 
of outward things. The question is 
whether this is really so. 

Although introspection is not necessa- 
rily intuitive, it is not self-evident that we 
possess this capacity ; for we have no in- 
tuitive faculty of distinguishing different 
subjective modes of consciousness. The 
power, if it exists, must be known by the 
circumstance that the facts cannot be ex- 
plained without it. 

In reference to the above argument from 
the emotions, it must be admitted that if 
aman is angry, his anger implies, in gen- 
eral, no determinate and constant charac- 
terin its object. But, on the other hand, 
itcan hardly be questioned that there is 
some relative character in the outward 
thing which makes him angry, and a little 
reflection will serve to show that his anger 
consists in his saying to himself, “ this 
thing is vile, abominable, etc.,” and that it 
israthera mark of returning reason to say, 
“Iamangry.” In the same way any emo- 
tion is a predication concerning some object, 
and the chief difference between this and an 
dbjective intellectual judgment is that while 
the latter is relative to human nature or to 
mind in general, the former is relative to 
the particular circumstances and disposi- 
tion of a particular man at a particular 
time. What is here said of emotions in 
general, is true in particular of the sense 
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of beauty and of the moral sense. Good 
and bad are feelings which first arise as 
predicates, and therefore are either pred- 
icates of the not-I, or are determined by 
previous cognitions (there being no intui- 
tive power of distinguishing subjective 
elements of consciousness). 

It remains, then, only to inquire whether 
it is necessary to suppose a particular 
power of introspection for the sake of ac- 
counting for the sense of willing. Now, 
volition, as distinguished from desire, is 
nothing but the power of concentrating 
the attention, of abstracting. Hence, the 
knowledge of the power of abstracting 
may be inferred from abstract objects, just 
as the knowledge of the power of seeing 
is inferred from colored objects. 

It appears, therefore, that there is no 
reason for supposing a power of introspec- 
tion; and, consequently, the only way of 
investigating a psychological question is 
by inference from external facts. 


Question 5. 


Whether we can think with- 
out signs. 


This is a familiar question, but there is, 
to this day, no better argument in the af- 
firmative than that thought must precede 
every sign. This assumes the impossibil- 
ity of an infinite series. But Achilles, as 
a fact, will overtake the tortoise. How 
this happens, is a question not necessary 
to be answered at present, as long as it 
certainly does happen. 

If we seek the light of external facts, 
the only cases of thought which we can 
find are of thought in signs. Plainly, no 
other thought can be evidenced by external 
facts. But we have seen that only by ex- 
ternal facts can thought be known at all. 
The only thought, then, which can possibly 
be cognized is thought in signs. But 
thought which cannot be cognized does not 
exist. All thought, therefore, must ne- 
cessarily be in signs. 

A man says to himself, “ Aristotle is a 
man ; therefore, he is fallible.” Has he not, 
then, thought what he has not said to him- 
self, that all men are fallible? The an- 
swer is, that he has done so, so far as this 
is said in his therefore. According to 
this, our question does not relate to fact, 
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but is a mere asking for distinctness of 
thought. 

From the proposition that every thought 
is a sign, it follows that every thought 
must address itself to some other, must 
determine some other, since that is the es- 
sence of a sign. This, after all, is but 
another form of the familiar axiom, that 
in intuition, i. e. in the immediate present, 
there is no thought, or, that all which is 
reflected upon has past. Hine loquor 
inde est. That, since any thought, there 
must have been a thought, has its analogue 
in the fact that, since any past time, there 
must have been an infinite series of times. 
To say, therefore, that thought cannot hap- 
pen in an instant, but requires a time, is 
but another way of saying that every 
thought must be interpreted in another, or 
that all thought is in signs. 


Question 6. Whether a sign can have 
any meaning, if by its definition it is the 
sign of something absolutely incognizable. 

It would seem that it can, and that uni- 
versal and hypothetical propositions are 
instances of it. Thus, the universal prop- 
osition, * all ruminants are cloven-hoofed,” 
speaks of a possible infinity of animals, 
and no matter how many ruminants may 
have been examined, the possibility must 
remain that there are others which have 
not been examined. In the case of a hy- 
pothetical proposition, the same thing is 
still more manifest ; for such a proposition 
speaks not merely of the actual state of 
things, but of every possible state of 
things, all of which are not knowable, in- 
asmuch as only one can so much as exist. 

On the other hand, all our conceptions 
are obtained by abstractions and combina- 
tions of cognitions first occurring in judg- 
ments of experience. Accordingly, there 
can be no conception of the absolutely 
incognizable, since nothing of that sort 
occurs in experience. But the meaning of 
a term is the conception which it conveys. 
Hence, a term can have no such meaning. 

If it be said that the incognizable is a 
concept compounded of the concept not 
and cognizable, it may be replied that not 
is a mere syncategoreumatic term and not 
a concept by itself. 
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If I think “ white,” I will not go so far 
as Berkeley and say that I think of a person 
seeing, but I will say that what I think is of 
the nature of a cognition, and so of any- 
thing else which can be experienced. Con- 
sequently, the highest concept which can 
be reached by abstractions from judgments 
of experience—and therefore, the highest 
concept which can be reached at all—is 
the concept of something of the nature of 
a cognition. Not, then, or what is other 
than, if aconcept, is a concept of the 
cognizable. Hence, not-cognizable, if a 
concept, is a concept of the form A, not- 
A,” and is, at least, self-contradictory. 
Thus, ignorance and error can only be con- 
ceived as correlative to a real knowledge and 
truth, which latter are of the nature of cog- 
nitions. Over agaiast any cognition, there 
is an unknown bat knowable reality; but 
over against all possible cognition, there is 
only the self-contradictory. In short, cog- 
nizabjlity (in its widest sense) and being are 
not merely metaphysically the same, but 
are synonymous terms. 

To the argument from universal and hy- 
pothetical propositions, the reply is, that 
though their truth cannot be cognized with 
absolute certainty, it may be probably 
known by induction. 


Question 7. Whether there is any cog- 
nition not determined by a previous cogni- 
tion. 

It would seem that there is or has been; 
for since we are in possession of cognitions, 
which are all determined by previous ones, 
and these by cognitions earlier still, there 
must have been a first in this series or 
else our state of cognition at any time is 
completely determined, according to logi- 
cal laws, by our state at any previous time. 
But there are many facts against the last 
supposition, and therefore in favor of in- 
tuitive cognitions. 

On the other hand, since it is impossible 
to know intuitively that a given cognition 
is not determined by a previous one, the 
only way in which this can be known is by 
hypothetic inference from observed facts. 
But to adduce the cognition by which 
given cognition has been determined is to 
explain the determinations of that cogni- 
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tion. And it is the only way of explain- 
ing them. For something entirely out of 
consciousness which may be supposed to 
determine it, can, as such, only be known 
and only adduced in the determinate cog- 
nition in question. So, that to suppose 
that a cognition is determined solely by 
something absolutely external, is to sup- 
pose its determinations incapable of ex- 
planation. Now, this is a hypothesis which 
is warranted under no circumstances, in- 
asmuch as the only possible justification 
for a hypothesis is that it explains the 
facts, and to say that they are explained 
and at the same time to suppose them in- 
explicable is self-contradictory. 

If it be objected that the peculiar char- 
acter of red is not determined by any pre- 
vious cognition, I reply that that character 
isnota character of red asa cognition ; 
for if there be a man to whom red things 
look as blue ones do to me and vice versa, 
that man’s eyes teach him the same facts 
that they would if he were like me. 

Moreover, we know of no power by 
which an intuition could be known. For, 
as the cognition is beginning, and there- 
fore in a state of change, at only the first 
instant would it be intuition. And, there- 
fore, the apprehension of it must take 
place in no time and be an event occupying 
no time.* Besides, all the cognitive 
faculties we know of are relative, and 
consequently their products are relations. 
But the cognition of a relation is determ- 
ined by previous cognitions. No cog- 
nition not determined by a previous cog- 
nition, then, can be known. It does 
not exist, then, first, because it is absolute- 
ly incognizable, and second, because a 
cognition only exists so far as it is known. 

The reply to the argument that there must 
bea first is as follows: In retracing our 
way from conclusions to premises, or from 
determined cognitions to those which de- 
termine them, we finally reach, in all cases, 
& point beyond which the consciousness in 
the determined cognition is more lively 
than in the cognition which determines it. 


* This argument, however, only covers a 
Part of the question. It does not go to show 
that there is no cognition undetermined ex- 
cept by another like it. 


8 


We have a less lively consciousness in the 
cognition which determines our cognition 
of the third dimension than in the latter © 
cognition itself ; a less lively consciousness 
in the cognition which determines our cog- 
nition of a continuous surface (without a 
blind spot) than in this latter cognition it- 
self; and a less lively consciousness of the - 
impressions which determine the sensation 
of tone than of that sensation itself. In- 
deed, when we get near enough to the ex- 
ternal this is the universal rule. Now let 
any horizontal line represent a cognition, 
and let the length of the line serve to meas- 
ure (so to speak) the liveliness of con- 
sciousness in that cognition. A point, hav- 
ing no length, will, on this principle, 
represent an object quite out of cons@ious- 
ness. Let one horizontal line below an- 
other represent a cognition which determ- 
ines the cognition represented by that 
other and which has the same object as the 
latter. Let the finite distance between two 
such lines represent that they are two dif- 
ferent cognitions. With this aid to think- 
ing, let us see whether “there must be a 
first.” Suppose an inverted triangle V7 
to be gradually dipped into water. At any 
date or instant, the surface of the water 
makes a horizontal line across that trian- 
gle. This line represents a cognition. At 
a subsequent date, there is a sectional line 
so made, higher upon the triangle. This 
represents another cognition of the same 
object determined by the former, and hay- 
ing a livelier consciousness. The apex of 
the triangle represents the object external 
to the mind which determines both these 
cognitions. The state of the triangle be- 
fore it reaches the water, represents astate 
of cognition which contains nothing which 
determines these subsequent cognitions. 
To say, then, that if there be a state of 
cognition by which all subsequent cogni- 
tions of a certain object are not determin- 
ed, there must subsequently be some cog- 
nition of that object not determined by 
previous cognitions of the same object, is 
to say that when that triangle is dipped. 
into the water there must be a sectional 
line made by the surface of the water low- 
er than which no surface Jine had been 
made in that way. But draw the horizon- 
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tal line where you will, as many horizon- 
tal lines as you please can be assigned at 
finite distances below it and below one 
another. For any such section is at some 
distance above the apex, otherwise it is not 
aline. Let this distance be a. Then there 
have been similar sections at the distances 
4a, La, fa, j54, above the apex, and so on 
as far as you please. So that it is not true 
that there must bea first. Explicate the log- 
ical difficulties of this paradox (they are 
identical with those of the Achilles) in 
whatever way you may. I am content with 
the result, as long as your principles are 
fully applied to the particular case of cog- 
nitions determining one another. Deny 
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motion, if it seems proper to do so; only 
then deny the process of determination of 
one cognition by another. Say that in- 
stants and lines are fictions ; only say, also, 
that states of cognition and judgments are 
fictions. The point here insisted on is not 
this or that logical solution of the difficul- 
ty, but merely that cognition arises by a 
process of beginning, as any other change 
comes to pass. 

In a subsequent paper, I shall trace the 
consequences of these principles, in refer- 
ence to the questions of reality, of indi- 
viduality, and of the validity of the laws 
of logic. 


LETTERS ON FAUST. 


[By H. C. BRocxmMEYER.] 


vI. 


Dear H.—In following our theme through 
the sphere of manifestation, we arrived at 
the conclusion: ‘* Although man cannot 
know truth—has no Reason—he does pos- 
sess a stomach, a capacity for sensual en- 
joyment and an Understanding to minister 
to the same—to be its servant.” With 
this conclusion, we have arrived at the 
world of Reality,—for we have attributed 
objective validity to the Understanding. 
It also determines our position in that 
world. The Understanding—Mephisto— 
is our guide and servant; the world of 
Reality a mere means for individual ends— 
for private gratification. Whatever higher 
pretensions this world might make, such 
pretensions are based upon the presuppo- 
sition that man can know Truth, and are 
therefore without foundation. Hence, 
this world of Reality—the Family, Society, 
and the State—have no right and no au- 
thority as against the individual inclina- 
tions and desires of man. The latter are 
supreme and find their limitation not in 
Reason but in the power of the Under- 
standing to supply them with means of 
gratification. It istrue that these means are 
derived from without, and hence, that the 
individual under this view is limited and 


determined from without, and that external 
determination is collision and conflict. 
Besides, whatever our conviction with 
reference to the world of Reality may be, 
that world, once for all, is extant with the 
bold claim of being on the one side the 
pledge and on the other the very embodi- 
ment of the rational existence of the race; 
and it wields moreover, in that existence, 
the power of the race. But this is our 
reflection, dear friend, which it may be 
well enough to keep in view, as a species 
of logical heat-lightning along the horizon, 
but which has no significance under the 
conclusion arrived at by Faust. Under it 
our individual desires and _ inclinations, 
however capricious, are the end, and what- 
ever presents itself has value and validity 
in so far and only in so far as it is a means 
for this end. 

These are the principles of the man be- 
fore us, who, 


“For idle dalliance too old, 
Too young to be without desire,” 


is still professor in a German University. 
His life falls in the historic period when & 
knowledge of the natural sciences is not 
as yet diffused, and many of the results 
remain arcana for individual profit. Pos- 
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sessed of such, and whatever may enrich 
the Understanding of man—convinced, cir- 
cumstanced, and occupied as he is—what 
should be his future career? Shall he 
spend the remainder of his life in the same 
fruitless endeavor as hitherto, even after 
he is convinced of its futility and thus de- 
prived of the poor solace of hope? Or 
shall he not rather “learn some sense” 
and look around for enjoyment before it is 
entirely too late ? 

“ Away with this striving after the im- 
possible! What though your body is your 
own, is that which I enjoy less mine? If 
I can pay for six brave steeds, are they not 
mine with all their power? Irun as if on 
four and twenty legs, and am held to be of 
some consequence! Away, therefore ; leave 
off your cogitating—away into the world ! 
I tell you, a man who speculates is like a 
brute led by evil genii in circles round and 
round upon a withered heath, while close 
at hand smile beauteous pastures green. 
Just look at this place! Call you this liv- 
ing—to plague yourself and the poor boys 
todeath with ennui? Leave that to your 
good neighbor, the worthy Mr. Book-worm. 
Why should you worry yourself threshing 
such straw 2??? 

This, dear friend, is common sense,” and 
hence the speech of Mephisto upon the sit- 
uation, literally translated by the poet no 
less than by ourselves from the poet. Its 
extraordinary good sense is so apparent 
that it cannot be without immediate effect, 
which we perceive in the scene where the 
different studies are reviewed by the aid 
of its radiance concentrated into, 


“All theory, my friend, is gray, 
But green the golden tree of Life!” 
as the focal point. With this final adieu to 


the past, we congratulate ourselves upon 
the New career ?? !— 


“What about the immediate start— 
conveyance, ete.??? Well, I suppose 


Faust is not the only one that has 
travelled on the quality of his cloth! 
“To fly through the air on Mephisto’s 
cloak” sounds very poetic, but to pass in 
society upon the strength of appearance is 


such an every-day occurrence, that it is 
quite prosaic. 
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Vil. 


In our last, we saw our hero off, that is, 
we saw him enter upon a * New career,” 
apparently furnished with all the requisites 
for his journey. Not equipped like him, 
it will be necessary for you and me to cast 
about for some mode of progression, lest 
we be left behind. Let us, therefore, pro- 
ceed in our own way to examine the locale, 
the world of Reality into which we saw 
him enter with our own eyes, in order 
that we may duly appreciate the situation, 
entertaining no doubt in the meantime but 
that we shall meet him again in the course 
of our ramblings. 

Setting aside, therefore, the conviction 
of Faust, which may be regarded as his ve- 
hicle, we have before us the world of 
Reality, characterized in our analysis [see 
letters ii. & iii., p. 181, of vol. i., of this 
journal.— Editor,] as deriving the end but 
not the means of its existence from self- 
conscious intelligence, and, as compre- 
hending the three institutions, the Family, 
Society, and the State. The disparity be- 
tween the end and the means indicated in 
the characterization manifests itself in the 
family in the two factors or moments: 


First, the natural moment: the affections 
of the parties ; 

Second, the rational moment: the social 
requirements upon which the family is 
to be founded. 


The first is called natural, because it is 
unconscious, in the sense that it is not 
based upon any specific reasons, and hence, 
Cupid is represented as blind by the truth- 
ful ancients. 

The second is called rational, because - 
self-conscious intelligence assigns the rea- 
sons for or against the contemplated union. 

The fact of this duality renders a col- 
lision between the two elements possible, 
and, in consequence of the peculiar condi- 
tions of modern society which favor such 
collisions, this content has occupied mod- 
ern art to a greater extent than any other. 


“Ah, me! for aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 

The course of true love never did run smooth: 
But either it was different in blood, 

Or else misgraffed, in respect of years ; 
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Or else it stood upon the choice of friends ; 
Or, if there were a sympathy of choice, 
War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it.”— 


says Shakespeare, when he epitomizes the 
content of what is now called light litera- 
ture. 

This collision, however, is a proper 
subject for Art only when both elements 
have validity in the public consciousness. 
Hence, only in modern times, and then 
only in certain localities.* 

Again, it is a proper subject for Art only 
when both parties attach this validity to 
both elements. For if this is not the case, 
then the collision admits of no solution 
except an external one, i. e. through a 
deus ex machina as to the party denying 
this validity, and this is in violation of the 
great principle that Art is the Manifesta- 
tion of self-conscious intelligence to man.f 

Perhaps the extreme modification of 
this collision presents itself under the fol- 
lowing form : Society promulgates its edict, 
based upon the necessity of its own exist- 
ence, that man shall not be a father until 
he can protect, maintain and educate his 
offspring, i. ¢. guarantee to it a rational 


* I apprehend that a true American, born 
in the free West—free in the sense that every 
man is master over his physical necessities, 
and not their slave—finds Art of this kinda 
foreign affair. Not because he is illiterate— 
the usual solution assigned for his want of aj 
preciation—but simply because the content is 
untrue to him. What is a social inequality to 
him that he should snivel with Arthur or 
Harry because they could not marry the girls 
they loved? He has no personal experience 
in common with Arthur or Harry. If his pa- 
rents oppose his marriage because Sally is too 
poor, he takes her and sings: 


“‘ For Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us alla farm,” 


and therewith ends the matter. Again, if he 
is poor and Sally is the daughter of a United 
States Senator, and her mother in consequence 
deadly opposed to the match, he quietly works 
his way into the legislature of his State, de- 
feats the old man for the Senate and asks the 
old lady how she would like to be his mother- 
in-law, now. For he isa free American citi- 
zen, containing, by virtue of his birth, all the 
social possibilities between the gallows and the 

residential chair. Social requirements can 
cen no validity in his presence, in the sense 
that he should regard them as insurmountable 
obstacles to the accomplishment of any ra- 
tional purpose. 

¢ This is the principle of free art as recog- 
nized in all of its significance by Shakespeare. 
It is based upon the final assumption of abso- 
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existence. But Nature declares that he 
shall be a father when he can propagate 
his species. Now, the period when the in- 
dividual may comply with both of these 
behests does not coincide with the period 
when he can comply with either; for the 
command of Nature may be fulfilled on his 
part several years earlier than that of So- 
ciety, and during all this time we have Na- 
ture urging and Society dissuading and 
prohibiting the individual from fulfilling 
the peculiar destiny of his individuality— 
its annihilation in the generic act. This 
eventuates in what might be called the 
* Negative Family”’—a generic relation of 
the sexes utterly devoid of all positive or 
rational elements. 

As a concomitant, and sharing with it 
a@ common origin, is that peculiar social 
phenomenon which we witness in “ Auer- 
bach’s cellar,?? where it appears we have 
arrived in happy time—to find our hero 
joining in the chorus, 

We are as happy as cannibals, 

Nay, as five hundred hogs;” 
or, if not our hero, Mephisto for him (for 
you will notice that Faust says only, “Goud 


evening, gentlemen,” and “I should like to 
leave now,” during this whole scene), the 
very leader of the crowd in wit, song, and 


wine. Nay, as to the latter, he cannot re- 
frain from giving them a little touch of his 
chemical science, which can dispense with 
the old grape-wine process, and still give 
perfect satisfaction to his customers—a 
fact of some importance, one would sup- 
pose, to the landlord. And thus it would 


lute self-determination for the individual. 
Macbeth spurns and demands loyalty at the 
same time. What wonder, then, that it comes 
home on the sword of Mac.luff ? 

Hamlet arms Doubt; and Accident, the 
proper person of Doubt, slays Polonius and 
thus arms Laertes against Hamlet, who returns 
Laertes his own by Accident. 

Romeo loves, he knows not whom, and dies, 
he knows not why; while Juliet— 

“ Go ask his name :—if he be married, 
My grave is like to be my wedding bed.” 

The Moor of Venice violates the generic 
conditions of race through physical courage: 
“ She loved me for the dangers I had passed,” 
and moral cowardice destroys both him and 
Desdemona. 

Compare with these the works of Calderon 
and the contrast will render apparent what 
logic has but indicated. 
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appear that our hero is not left to trust 
entirely to the quality of his cloth for 
the practical wherewithal. But the little 
“Feuer-luft,” which one would at first 
have been inclined to interpret Fame, re- 
solves itself into “fire-water,” or rather 
the art to make this—to work the miracle of 
the Wedding-feast at Galilee on the princi- 
ples of natural science. 


Vill. 


There is one thing, dear friend, in the 
character of Faust, to which I have not 
called your attention heretofore, and that 
is, the age of the man and the practi- 
cal inconvenience he may experience there- 
from in his new career. 


“For idle dalliance too old, 
Too young to be without desire,” 


he would find it, no doubt, convenient to 
decrease the one and increase the other. 
For in this new career, the strength and 
number of his desires are an essential ele- 
ment, especially when there is every pros- 
pect of ample means for their gratification. 
As regards external appearance, that can 
be readily managed by a judicious use of 
cosmetics, the tailor’s art and kindred appli- 
ances. But the physical desires, the sex- 
ual passions, for example, require youth to 
yield full fruition. Proper culture, how- 
ever, not to mention aphrodisiacs, will do 
much, even in this direction. The modes 
for this are two, but for practical purposes 
only one; and although not exactly to our 
taste at first, still, since there is no other 
alternative presented, we must to the 
“ Witches’ Kitchen,” named the “Negative 
Family,” if I remember correctly, in a for- 
mer letter. The popular name for this is 
somewhat different, but since I have given 
the genesis of the thing in the letter re- 
ferred to, 1 may be permitted to omit the 
more definite designation, for 

“Who dares to modest ears announce 

What modest hearts will not renounce?” 

If, however, you should find any difficul- 
ty in discovering what is meant by the 
Witches’ Kitchen, and where to find it, all 
that is necessary is to disregard the name 
and pay attention to what transpires. 

First, the servants, employed, as the poet 


assures us, in stirring a very strange dish, 
Beggar’s Broth—a kind of broth, perhaps, 


not so well calculated to feed as to make’ 


beggars. You will also perceive the strong 
propensity to gambling which possesses 
these creatures. Next, observe the ecstacy 
of Faust over the image of a woman which 
he sees in a mirror—with this strange pe- 
culiarity : 

“Alas! if I do not remain upon this spot, 
if I dare to approach nearer, then I can 
only see her as in a mist!?? No doubt this 
beauty will not bear close inspection! Still 
it is very beautiful! ‘Is it possible? Is 
woman so beautiful? Must I see in this 
moulded form the very comprehension of 
all that is in heaven? And such an object 


- is found upon this earth ?” 


Of course it is, and quite attainable, too, 
says Mephisto. But above all, pay atten- 
tion to the scene between Mephisto and the 
witch herself, not omitting the mode in 
which he identifies himself as belonging to 
the nobility. This latter is based upon a 
satirical saying quite current in Germany, 
but which will not bear translation. 

By paying attention to these things, in- 
stead of to the name by which the poet 
calls the place, you will readily detect the 
original. 

I cannot dismiss this scene without call- 
ing your attention to the manner in which 
a poet treats his theme. The scene just 
examined may, at first glance, appear to 
flow less freely or necessarily from the con- 
tent, the idea of the work, even for those 
who can recognize the negativity of the 
conclusions of Faust, and trace that nega- 
tivity through the various forms in which it 
presents itself in society. And yet, aside 
from this logical necessity, there is another, 
a physico-psychological necessity for this 
scene, contained in the theme, thus: 


‘So, then, I have studied Philosophy, 
Jurisprudence and Medicine, 
And, what is worse, Theology, 
Thoroughly, but, alas, in vain.” 


Who says this—a young man of twenty . 


or twenty-five? If so, what significance 
can there be attached to his words? What 
could he be expected to know of such sub- 
jects at that age? But mark: 
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« And here I stand, with study hoar, 
A fool—and know what 1 knew before.” 


Ay, more— 


“Am called Magister, nay, LL.D., 
And for ten years am busily 
Engaged to lead through fen and close 
My trusting pupils by the nose.” 

You will see, my friend, what an essen- 
tial element the age of Faust is, to give 
weight to his conclusions. Without this, 
the whole would sink into utter absurdity. 
But now comes the question: how is this 
LL.D., boary with study, professor in the 
university for the last ten years, to enter 
into a conflict with the family, so necessa- 
rily contained in his conviction? The les- 
sons taught and appliances furnished in the 
Witches’ Kitchen are the poet’s answer to 
this question. Of these, advantage has 
been taken, and such benefits reaped, that 
at the end of the scene we are assured, 
upon the very best authority, that he is 
now in acondition to “see a Helen in every 
woman.” ‘The means used, it is sufficient 
to know, were produced under the special 
directions of the devil, although the devil 
himself could not make them, and were 
therefore quite natural. 


IX. 


We are now prepared, my friend, to wit- 
ness the results of the elements and powers 


so carefully elaborated by the poet. In or- 
der to do so, however, with satisfaction, it 
may be necessary to recall, in their simplest 
logical forms, the agents involved. On the 
one side, therefore, we have the family re- 
lation, with its natural and rational mo- 
ments, and, on the other, the conviction 
that this relation has no validity as against 
the individual desires and conclusions of 
man. Imbued with and swayed by the lat- 
ter, we have Faust, a man prepared “to see 
a Helen in every woman ;” as the simple 
bearer of the former in its potential perfec- 
tion, a young woman—“ not so poor but 
' that she enjoys the respect of her neigh- 
bors, nor yet so rich that she may defy their 
opinion.” For under these social conditions, 
if anywhere, that which the Germans call 
““Siite,” and the ancients called “ Ethica,” 
and what we, with our usual obliquity of 
expression, call * public morals,” must be 
sought. This young woman, clad in purity 
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and faith, is met at the temple of the liy- 
ing God—at once the .primary source and 
the still existing refuge of the sacredness 
of the family-relation. The severely real- 
istic character of Gretchen, therefore, is 
determined by the theme; and the scene 
where she relates her daily occupation of 
cooking, washing, sweeping, &c., besides 
the exquisite motive which the poet em- 
ploys to transfigure its prosaic common- 
place, ought not to be wanting. While 
this gives the potential, the real side of the 
family-relation must be presented. This igs 
supplied by the family of which Gretchen 
is a member. If we desire to determine 
further the elements of the latter, it is 
necessary only to reflect upon the peculiar 
mediation involved in the relation.* From 


* The individual is born. His existence de- 
pends upon the constant victory of Ais individ- 
uality over every opposing individuality, par- 
ticularity, or precess. To this he owes his 
existence, both prior and subsequent to his 
birth. And yet the existence of that individual 
is dependent in its origin upon the cancelling 
of individuality in the generic act. The af- 
firmative solution of this contradiction rests 
with the Family. 

Let us watch the process for a moment. 
Take a young man of twenty or twenty-five— 
one who pays his way, i. e. makes himself 
valid in the material, social, and political rela- 
tions of life. He depends upon himself, has no 
wife or child, pays What he owes, and earns 
whatheeats. His success depends upon “‘look- 
ing out for number one”—his own individual- 
ity is the beginning and the end of his exertion. 
But see, he has looked into that woman’s eyes, 
and now, lo! with a peculiar gratification, he 
pays for her subsistence also! She was noth- 
ing to him—he owed her nothing—and yet the 
delight of his life seems to be to labor early 
and late to provide for her. Her garb is his 
delight, her food his enjoyment; for he is no 
longer a mere man, but a husband; no longer 
a mere individual, but a rational somewhat, 
whose individuality reaches beyond him- 
self, and finds itself in another. Nor does 
it stop here; the two become three, five, ten. 
And this individuality, which was centered in 
and upon itself, had itself for its sole end and 
aim, has lost itself, and stands the husband of 
a wife and the father of a family. It enjoys 
itself no longer, save through this assemblage 
of individualities; it exists for them. Again, 
if we look upon this assemblage, we find a kin- 
dred process: the individuality of each mem- 
ber is modified by the relation which it sustains 
to all the rest. The brother is the lover of the 
sister, her champion and protector, if the father 
fail. This prepares them for the kindly glance 
of strangers, &c., and the process begins anew. 
Thus an affirmative solution is wrought out, 
or, what is the same thing, the contradiction 
has an affirmative result—the perpetuation of 
the Family and, through it, of the Race. 


= 
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this it would appear that the essential ele- 
ments of that mediation are presented in 
the mother, the son, and the daughter, 
uniting at once the highest possible degree 
of potentiality with the reality of fact. For 
the son is brother and father, the daughter 
is sister and mother, and the mother be- 
comes grandmother. 

From these elements, thus determined as 
to number, character, and social position, 
the scenes flow with logical necessity to the 
final solution—the destruction of the Fam- 
ily. 

These evolutions are so simple, and their 
logical import is so generally understood, 
that it is not necessary to dwell upon them 
in detail. The only point which might, 
perhaps, require attention is the artistic 
side—the true nature of the collision pre- 
sented and the mode of its solution. That 
the family relation is impossible under the 
conviction of Faust, or that an existing 
family should be destroyed (the mother 
poisoned, the child drowned, the brother 
slain and the sister stand before the judg- 
ment-seat of God as the self-acknowledged 
author, cause, or whatever name you may 


give to the connection which she had with’ 
these effects), by a man’s giving practical ° 


effect to the convictions of Faust, is ac- 
knowledged and realized by the general 
consciousness of the age, ds is abundantly 
proved by the effect which the part of the 
work under consideration has produced. 
But the nature of the collision presented, 
and the artistic character of the solution, 
have given rise to some doubt. It may, 
therefore, be well, at the conclusion of this 
letter, to recall to your mind some of the 
facts and principles formerly alluded to, 
which, in my opinion, are well calculated 
to remove whatever difficulty may have 
arisen on this point. 

If my memory serves me,I called your 
attention, in a former letter, to the col- 
lisions inherent in the family relation and 
also to the conditions under which they 
might be used for artistic purposes, namely, 
that both parties should give full validity to 
both elements of the collision. Now, if from 
great familiarity with the themes derived 
from this source we regard the part of the 
work nnder consideration as presenting 
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one of these collisions, then we meet with 
difficulty as regards the solution or rather 
want of solution. For the destruction of, 
the family and the preservation of the de- 
stroyer will hardly pass for @ satisfactory 
solution either logical or artistic. To re- 
gard the poem, however, in this light, 
would be our own act and the consequent 
difficulty one of our own creation. For 
this would be an attempt to make rather 
than to read the poem. And whatever 
merit or demerit might attend the under- 
taking, it would hardly be fair to attribute 
either the one or the other to the author 
of Faust. For, in this poem we have for 
our theme * The self-conscious intelligence 
in conflict with itself—with its entire con- 
tent.” Not the content with itself, but 
the self-conscious intelligence on the one 
side and its content on the other. Included 
within this content we bave the institution 
of the family. Hence, the collision pre- 
sented is one not inherent in this institu- 
tion, (for that involves as its presupposition 
the valid existence thereof,) but between 
the family and its negation. It is, there- 
fore, not an independent but a subordinate 
collision. The Family is a part of the 
content of self-conscious intelligence [see 
Analysis, in letter ii., p. 181, vol. i., Jour. 
Spec. Phil.—Ep.] and as such a part, it is 
drawn into the conflict posited between 
that intelligence and its content in the 
proposition : ** Man cannot know Truth.” 
But since it is only a part of this content, 
the conflict is not exhausted by the destruc- 
tion of the Family, any more than it was 
exhausted at the end of the subjective col- 
lision which resulted in the destruction of 
the rational avocation of Faust and deliv- 
ered him over to the guidance of the Un- 
derstanding and its finite aims—sensual 
indulgence. Hence, no svlution is pre- 
sented or as yet possible, and those who 
regard the destruction of the Family as 
the solution of the collision presented, and 
thus substitute one of the moments [fac- 
tors] for the totality, ought not to wonder 
if they find in the end, that after all the 
poem has no further unity than what it de- 
rives from the art of the bookbinder, and 
that its solution is very inartistic and im- 
moral. Nothing is more natural than such 
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aconclusion.* As the result of the subject- 
ive collision we had the conclusion: that 
if man cannot know truth he can enjoy 
sensual pleasure. Taking this for the 
principle of our action, we entered the 
world of reality, and lo! it crumbles under 


* The only point to be remembered in this 
connection by you and me is this: that in all 
critical labors—this humble attempt not ex- 
cepted—there may be observed to exist some 
slight analogy to the works of the taxidermist. 
Not merely because the operation in either case 
fills the external form of the given subject 
with such substance as he may have at hand, 
stubble, chaff, or bran, but especially because 
the object and purpose of their respective la- 
bors is nearly the same, namely, to assist the 
appreciation of the beautiful, in Art or Na- 
ture. And that as the one would not be per- 
mitted to present you with a specimen of a 
bird of Paradise with neck, wings, and tail 
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our feet. We clasp the beautiful, pure, 
and confiding girl, but as all rational end 
is ignored, our embrace is death. Not 
life, not perpetuity of the race, but death~ 
blank nothingness; the conclusion reads: 
**If man cannot know truth, then he can- 
not exist?” 


removed, simply, perhaps, because he found 
it inconvenient to fill them with his stubble, so 
you should refuse to accept as a fair specimen 
the result of the labors of the other if the sub- 
ject treated bears traces of mutilation. But 
above all, as any serious attempt to make you 
believe that the headless and wingless speci- 
men was complete as Nature produced it, 
would only excite your derision, still more 
should the dogmatic assertions of the critic, 
though ever so persistent, fail to mar your 
appreciation of a great work of art, but simply 
serveas “ear marks” by which you discern 
his own quality. 


GOETHE’S SOCIAL ROMANCES. 


[Translated from the German of Carl Rosenkrantz, by Tom Davipson.] 


The character of Wilhelm Meister formed 
in Goethe’s mind the reaction to Faust. 
Faust is the revolutionary spirit, breaking 
absolutely with the actual world, and with- 
drawing ever more and more into himself, 
in order to subject the world to himself 
from the rallying-point of his idea. From 
the beginning, he carries within him, in 
the infinitude of his spirit, the tragic cer- 
tainty that no salvation can come to him 
from without; that he can find nothing out- 
side of himself, capable of affording him 
any absolute satisfaction. With such per- 
sistence does he ever pass from conception 
to reality, that he will not even accept the 
ground and basis for his activity as al- 
ready existing for him, but is resolved on 
creating them for himself. He will wrest 
the land from the sea, in order that it may 
be entirely the product of spirit, and upon 
this soil defiantly extorted from Nature by 
the power of will, he desires to stand with 
a free people. 

Altogether different is Wilhelm Meister. 
His is a pliant nature, susceptible, and 
therefore also covetous of culture in all di- 
rections. Everything charms him, and 
everything satisfies him for the moment. 
He has no clear idea of himself at all, as 


Faust has, and, therefore, does not act, but 
tries to assimilate every element with which 
he comes in contact. This infusion of new 
circumstances, new accomplishments, new 
insights, this self-culture is his action. 
Every new love, whose passion seizes him, 
seems to him the most real of all. Every 
new circle of men into which be enters, 
appears to him the society best adapted 
for him. Thus he passes from error to the 
detection of it, and thence, enriched by 
his new experience, to fresh error. By 
giving himself up, however, to everything 
external, he gains by appropriating ii, 
more and more of harmony and power. 

In Werther, at all events, there is a so- 
cial Faust of the romance style, on the 
shoulders of the figure of Wilhelm. 
Werther, with his enthusiastic love of Na- 
ture, and of purity and strength of feel- 
ing, was crushed to death by the contradic- 
tion in which his heart stood to a cold, 
culture-fevered, unnatural society, and the 
contradiction between his passion and the 
sacredness of the law. He had not reached 
the elasticity and pliability of Wilhelm; 
neither had he the Titanic force of Faust, 
which, in its lyric fire, consciously saw 
worlds after worlds sink into ashes, and 
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yet maintained itself. [His act was but the 
passive one of destruction. | 

We have designated the three romances— 
Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, The 
Elective Affinities, and Wilhelm Meister’s 
Journeymanship—as social romances, and 
we must justify ourselves in the use of this 
term. Wedesignate them so on account 
of their tendency. The ordinary novel- 
reader occupies himself with the historical 
matter. The contrasts of the characters, 
the interweaving of the adventures, monop- 
olize his attention. This is the way in 
which the thousands read who form the 
public of the circulating libraries, and it is 
very characteristic that we Germans have 
invented the extraordinary pleonasm, which 
we find in no other language whatever, of 
calling the romance plainly a reading-book 
(Lesebuch). When any one asks us to lend 
him something to read, he means of course 
only a reading book, that is, a romance. 
A higher class of readers gets beyond the 
material occupation of the imagination 
with the external multiplicity of occur- 
rences, and throws itself -upon the consid- 
eration of the form. They admire in 


Goethe’s romances the simplicity of the 


representations, the art displayed in the 
grouping, the clearness of the outlines, the 
perspicuity and pleasantness of the lan- 
guage, the ercation of a new prose. But 
one step further must be taken. Readers 
must penetrate down to a conception of 
the subject, and try to grasp the idea, 


-which, working from within, governs the 


characters and fortunes in these romances. 
This idea we call social. This foreign 
word, which has become naturalized among 
us, comprehends the meaning of two Ger- 
man words, Geselligkeit (sociality) and 
Gesellschaftlichkeit (sociability). The so- 
cial is the tendency of man to hold com- 
munion with his fellows: the sociable is 
the mode and method of the social connec- 
tion. At the present day, a great deal of 
mischief is done by the use of the word 
social. A large number of half-educated 
Writers and unfledged talkers think they 
have said something full of import and in- 
telligence, when they succeed in introduc- 
ing this word social. It is just now the 
fashionable term in newspaper-offices and 
drawing-rooms. 


On closer inspection, the social el- 
ement is nothing more than what used 
formerly to be called civil society, hav- 
ing the family for its subordinate con- 
dition, and the state proper for its superior 
one, and making its main element consist 
in the production of divers forms of econ- 
omy, of class differences, of scholastic 
and educational institutions, and of police. 
The police has no doubt fallen into great 
disrepute among our journalists, because 
as censorship it often comes into conflict 
with the free activity of the spirit; not- 
withstanding, if we look at its intrinsic 
value, the police, as the systematizing of 
all those institutions which have in view 
the well-being of society, is by no means 
so despicable. Its disagreeable traits ap- 
pear only, when it comes as an obstacle in 
the way to prevent civil society from pass- 
ing over into the higher form of a rational 
state, which acknowledges freedom itself 
as its essential condition. Goethe’s social 
world takes no account whatever of church 
or state; it forswears the lawyers even, 
and retains only the police, with which it 
cannot dispense. He shows the same con- 
sistency that we find in our social theories 
of that day, which also develop, on the one 
hand, a system of wants and of economy, 
on the other, a system of police regula- 
tions, but no system of laws as its medi- 
um. In 1838, when in an essay upon Lud- 
wig Tieck and the Romantic School, I ex- 
pressed myself for the first time with con- 
siderable freedom upon the importance of 


. the Journeymanship for the question of so- 


cialism, this was explained by Laube in the 
third volume of his German Literature as 
philosophical white-washing and extrava- 
gant admiration of the poet. Laube con- 
sidered the Journeymanship an icy product 
of senile weakness, lacking that pathologi- 
cal interest and that passion which are es- 
sential to the very constitution of a ro- 
mance. Goethe, he thought, had simply 
packed together in it a number of short 
stories, pretty sentences, and wise remarks. 
I do not think that at present any one 
pronounces such perversions of judgment 
upon it ; and when one has before him such 
apercus as that of Karl Griin, when one 
hears that George Sand and Bettina are 
preparing to write precisely on the social 
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element of this romance, he surely cannot 
doubt that the appreciation of the ideal 
content holds its way uninterruptedly in 
spite of all esthetic prejudices. 

The practical problem of Goethe’s ro- 
mances we can state in general terms only 
thus far, that they attempt to exhibit the 
Emancipation of Individuality. This they 
do in three different ways. First, with re- 
lation to the natural capabilities in which 
our Vocation has its source; second, with 
relation to love, which results in Marriage; 
third, with relation to Property, upon which 
depend our position in the world, our 
means of culture, our objective interaction 
with others, our substantial means of in- 
grooving with the general machinery of the 
world. 

This educational problem is one which 
could not possibly have been proposed ex- 
cept through the principle which governs 
the modern world—the principle of free 
subjectivity which began in the German 
Reformation to metamorphose the church, 
and in the French Revolution to metamor- 
phose the state. The French have the 


reformation of their religious conscious- 


ness still in the future; that of ours is, in 
all essential points, behind us. In the ex- 
ternal outlines of political formalism the 
French are farther advanced. But since 
the religious element is the deeper and 
more comprehensive, the course of history 
with us must be very different from what 
it isin France. Nothing, in fact, is farther 
from the truth than the notion that we 
Germans, in order to be able to progress 
politically, must necessarily repeat all the 
phases of the French Revolution from 1789 
downwards. Many of us have become so 
engrossed with the writings of Thiers and 
Mignet, that we are unable to get beyond 
those conceptions which in them have be- 
come rooted. It will become apparent, 
however, that we Germans will finally pro- 
duce not merely a new edition of the 
French forms, but also another form of 
constitution from other materials. The 
principle of subjective freedom is to be 
taken not merely in its formal infinitude, 
as 80 many do at present; rather is it ne- 
cessary that in order to verify itself, it 
should realize itself objectively. It was 
this concrete realization to which Goethe 
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particularly directed his attention, and 
which formed in him what may he called 
his political stand-point. Ordinary mili- 
tary and diplomatic politics were an object 
of indifference, perhaps of hatred to him, 
whereas he cultivated social politics with 
enthusiasm. He conceived the distinction 
of classes, in the sense understood by our 
century, a8 meaning the distinction of the 
different functions which arise from the di- 
vision of labor, and as no longer implying 
exclusive privileges of caste. 

The principle of free subjectivity has 
completely transformed family life with us, 
Internally, family life has received a higher 
internality. The dependence of the chil- 
dren upon their parents, of the wife upon 
the husband, as her lord, has remained only 
in form; it has vanished in reality. The 
confidential Thow of all the members of 
the family has become generally prevalent. 
Externally, however, the family has sur- 
rendered its exclusiveness. It is drawn 
into the development of art, of the church, 
of the state, and has been obliged to yield 
more and more to sympathy with public 
sociality, a circumstance which, to family 
life, has momentarily been fraught with 
even much detriment, the clamorous con- 
fusion whereof we must look upon merely 
as a phase of transition. The free choice 
of calling and culture has done away with 
the oppressiveness of guilds. The compe- 
tition of individuals, however, has given 
rise to another evil, the dependence of 
workmen who have no means upon the 
great capitalists as contractors. ‘The sub- 
jective principle aims, with good reason, at 
having all merely mechanical work per- 
formed by machinery. Machines are con- 
tinually allowing more and more spirit to 
become free. Even women can now, by 
their aid, secure themselves a position of 
material independence, a thing which for- 
merly was impossible. Machines, in the 
modern world, are what slaves were in the 
ancient. It is only relatively and mo- 
mentarily that they can become a curse; 
intrinsically they are a blessing. Agricul- 
ture can never make a man one-sided in 
the same manner in which the manufactur- 
ing system is capable of blunting to cal- 
lousness the individual workman; in like 
manner, it can never deprive the masses of 
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their entire means of subsistence so sud- 
denly as the competition of manufacturers 
renders such vicissitudes possible. These 
experiences impel us to what, using an ex- 
pression which has become technical, we 
call Organization of Labor. This will 
justify the reasonableness of machines, and 
continually allow more and more spirit 
to live to spirit. It is precisely by the 
universal application of machinery that it 
will annihilate the prolétariat, notwith- 


standing that at present it often arises - 


from the invention and introduction of 
new machines. Goethe has given attention 
to all these relations, and I am persuaded, 
now that we have become acquainted with 
the distress in Berlin, and among the 
Silesian weavers, that his picture of Susan- 
na’s weaving-establishment in the moun- 
tains will no longer be looked upon as 
altogether that monstrosity transgressing 
the limits of all poetry, which it was for- 
merly held to be. 

Modern life, moreover, has become a 
wandering life, and this circumstance has 
resulted in giving much greater determ- 
inateness to our view of the world, and in 
bringing about a more peaceful attitude of 
nations toward each other. The distant 
and dim produces, by its very indeterm- 
inateness, prejudices. Formerly, travelling 
was the privilege of individuals. Since 
the introduction of railways and steam- 
ships, this privilege of landed nobility, 
wealthy merchants and artists, well-to-do 
‘students, and of artisans who make their 
work a golden path, has vanished. Every- 
body travels now. Whole families become 
families of tourists. Contemplation gluts 
itself with pure realities, and the fabulous 
imagination of distance vanishes more and 
more in presence of definite distinctness. 

The frequently childish wonder with which 
former generations drew their conceptions 
of many things from hearsay, from books 
and from pictures, is dying out. In par- 
ticular, however, nations must find it daily 
more inconceivable why they should go to 
war with each other, inasmuch as by mere 
personal contact every people will come to 
form a juster judgment of the peculiar 
condition of its neighbors, and be able to 
find more points of contact for a peaceful 


settlement of difficulties that may occur. 
No doubt, the circumstances of the present 
time scem to be at variance with this view, 
for it still looks as if our whole peace were 
only a provisional interval for the prepa- 
ration of war. Characteristically enough, 
too, we call our peace an armed peace, and 
at this moment we are still building for- 
tresses in the East against Russia, and in 
the West against France. Yet, it may be 
possible that these master-pieces of archi- 
tecture, like the monasteries which Bava- 
ria restored, shall remain only as monu- 
ments of the views entertained by an ear- 
lier, and, in this respect, still barbarous 
period, as the ruins of the knightly castles 
upon Our mountains, or as the pyramids of 
the Egyptian Pharaohs. So powerful is 
the tendency of our time towards uniting 
all nations in a common bond of true hu- 
manity, that we are bold enough to stop 
the conflict of continents even. In ten 
years, the Isthmus of Suez will have ceased 
to be. Then, ships from Europe to the 
East Indies will no longer have to sail 
round the Cape of Good Hope, but will take 
the route by the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea. TheIsthmus of Panama too, will fall. 
North and South America will become 
islands altogether. Ships will sail direct 
from Europe to China, and from China to 
Europe. 

But the most difficult question of all is 
that of property. In the Apprenticeship 
and in the Journeymanship, Goethe re- 
peatedly lays stress on the fact, that all 
Europe is already taken possession of. He 
has, as we were formerly convinced, in his 
revolutionary pieces, always directed his 
chief attention to this problem, and the 
Story of the Necklace, in which he saw the | 
first symptom of the most violent turniag 
upside down of all relations, excited him 
to such a degree, that his friends almost 
thought he was out of his mind. The 
Germanic Conquerors divided among them 
the lands which they had won sword in 
hand. Landed property was the condition 
of all power. Gradually, however, in op- 
position to it, floating property has been 
rising in estimation, and now fights for re- 
cogintion with it, in the form of money, 
as the universal means of obtaining prop- 
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erty. Among us Prussians, the qualifica- 
tion for taking any share in the political 
concerns of our country still depends es- 
sentially upon landed property. In France 
money has already become a condition. 
There, in order to confer the right of elect- 
ing or of being elected, a certain fixed 
income is necessary. The person who has 
no property is excluded from all direct 
share in political activity. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as he may still take a conscious interest 
in it, and may possess patriotism, intellect, 
culture, insight, it is very natural that in 
France the mind should already be rising 
above money, and seeking to advance aclaim 
to active politics under the title of capacity. 
In his social romances, Goethe has given 


the most varied directions to the move-. 


ments of property, according validity to 
property simply as a means toward the 
development of individuality, but bestow- 
ing upon it, in this significance, emphatic 
prominence. And by this circumstance, 
among others, it can be shown, that when 
he sketched the Apprenticeship, he already 
had the composition of the Journeyman- 
ship in his mind. That secret society of 
shrewd men in the Apprenticeship comes 
upon the idea of buying up estates, and 
laying out capital in different countries, so 
that, in view of the uncertainty of all pos- 
sessions, it may still secure an honorable 
and sufficient livelihood to its members. 
(Lehrjahre, Bk. viii. c. 7, beg.) This idea 
of a society distributed over all parts of 
the world, and securing the means of sub- 
sistence to all its members, was afterwards 
set forth by Sealsfield in his Morton to 
the commercial world. Goethe endeay- 
ored to paint an industrial association, 
and hence his anxiety to introduce the 
artisans, and to impart to them, by means 
of vocal music, a higher social culture. 
When Goethe drew his workmen’s associa- 
tion, he had not before him any of those 
experiences which we have since arrived 
at, and which show that vocal music exer- 
cises a powerful ethical influence in work- 
men’s associations. The inspiring themes 
of song raise the soul to nobler feelings, 
and the unison of song expands the bosom, 
and makes the heart of each individual 
feel at one with the hearts of others. Pity 
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it is that diseased political tendencies haye 
so often abused the charm of song, or 
rather that the police, under the influence 
of pitiable prejudice, have spied danger 
in the loftier subjects of song. Under the 
Bourbons, not long before the revolution 
of July, the workmen were forbidden to 
sing at their meetings songs which they 
had composed themselves, full of moral 
impulse. The police was better pleased to 
see them occupying themselves with drink- 
ing at the bar-rooms outside the barriers, 
and singing equivocal and obscene songs, 
But let us return to literature. Goethe 
began Wilhelm Meister in 1778, and had 
finished the sixth book in 1785, that is, 
before his visit to Italy. In conjunction 
with Schiller, he finished the romance, and 
subjected the whole to a careful revision, 
as is shown by the correspondence of the 
two poets. In 1794 the printing began. 
He intended, at first, to work out the Jour- 
neymanship in 1807; but the Elective Af- 
Jinities pushed itself between. He did not 
continue it till 1810, and in 182) he com- 
pleted it. He brought it out a second 
time, corrected and enlarged, in 1829. 


WILHEIM MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP. THE 
ELECTIVE AFFINITIES, AND MEISTER’S JOUR- 
NEYMANSHIP IN THEIR GENERAL CONNEC- 
TION. 


It is usual to consider the Elective Affn- 
ities as a romance having no further con- 
nection with Meister’s Apprenticeship and 
Journeymanship than that it is the work of 
the same author. It is one of the merits 
of Hothe, that he first, in 1829, indicated 
a deeper connection between these compo- 
sitions, in the December number of the 
Berlin Annals of Scientific Criticism. ln 
bringing about a higher appreciation of 
the Journeymanship itself, Varnhagen has 
been particularly instrumental, — first, in 
1833, by his collection of Critiques for 
History and Literature, and in 1848, in 
the third volume of his miscellaneous 
writings, by an essay entitled: In the 
Spirit of the Journeymen. [A delightfully 
detailed investigation of the Jowrneyman- 
ship has, since that time, been undertaken 
by Dr. A. Jung, in a separate work, May- 
ence, 1854.] 
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Let us, in the first place, sum up the 
rich life of these romances in the abstract 
formula, that Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship is intended to depict Formation of 
Individuality, the Elective Affinities, the 
Development of Individuality into Fate, 
and the Journeymanship, the Victory over 
Fate by resignation and activity. 

Wilbelm Meister is originally a mer- 
chant, thinks himself intended for an ac- 
tor, for an artist, and at last finds his 
special calling in the chirurgical art. He 
wavers about for a long time, and spends 
his life in making continual up-clearings 
with regard to himself. And this not 
only in his judgment concerning his natu- 
ral powers, and his vocation as determined 
by them, but even in love. From the 
warm-hearted Mariana he passes to the 
coquettish Philina, to the pretty countess, 
to the hospitable Theresa, before he finds 
his ideal in Natalia. The idea of this ro- 
mance is that we should educate ourselves, 
in accordance with the all sidedness of 
human nature generally, to the beautiful, 
and, in accordance with the one-sidedness 
of our individuality, also to the useful. In 
the former relation, it is through humanity 
generally ; in the latter, it is through a 
particular accomplishment, that we can 
become helpful to others. Naturally every 
one is destined by his particular capabili- 
ties for a particular activity, but in this he 
is liable to manifold mistakes. The opin- 


ion of others, a ready adaptability, the 


presence of an example alluring us to imi- 
tation, material advantages offering them- 
selves to us, all these are motives which 
may deceive us in regard to our vocation. 
The happiness or unhappiness of our life 
depends upon this. If we deceive our- 
selves concerning our natural capacity, or 
do not cultivate ourselves sufficiently, we 
may experience the torment of living a life 
which is a failure. What we are really 
capable of, however, we learn only through 
our activity. Culture, not merely in the 
sense of social polish, affability of manner, 
possession of the small arts of conversa- 
tion, non-confusion of I and me,—but in 
the sense of the conception of our history, 
consists mainly in this, that we become 
conscious what capacities we have received 


from nature, and how far we have pro- 
ceeded in our cultivation of them; what 
stages of knowledge and of volition we 
have behind us, and what before us. Wil- 
helm, as a man, continually becoming, but 
still imperfect, stands opposed to a group 
of men who have come to a clear under- 
standing with themselves, and who, with 
shrewd vital pleasure, endeavor to guide 
not only their own fates, but also those of 
other people, in so far as they consider 
those deserving of their society. The edu- 
cational lodge, the society composed of 
Jarno, the Abbé, Lothario, and others, 
which has its archives in the mysterious 
tower, is no longer according to our taste. 
Our love for publicity, which is ever more 
and more becoming a habit with us, makes 
us dislike such petty cautions. They seem 
to us to savor of the craft of old age. Last 
century, however, up to the time of the 
revolution, things were otherwise. Let us 
remember what we were obliged to say of 
the Rosicrucians and Illuminists in order 
to arrive at an understanding of. the poem 
The Mysteries. Tieck, also, in his Lovell, 
has a similar secret society; and George 
Sand, in her Consuelo, cannot avoid hav- 
ing one. The Venetian Cantatrice, also, 
goes through an apprenticeship, and must 
pay her tribute to the social machinery of 
the eighteenth century, by being incorpo- 
rated into a secret society of mystics. 

We ought now to pass from the Appren- 
ticeship to the Journeymanship. Such 
seems the natural way. In the mind of 
the author, however, there was developed, 
as an antithesis, the Elective Affinities, 
which, at the same time, formed a further 
development. As far as style is concerned, 
we of course admit the similarity of the 
three romances, with which we are at pres- 
ent occupied. As regards subject, the 
Elective Affinities, keeping out of view its 
extent, might unquestionably form one of 
the novels in the Journeymanship, which 
deal with cases of moral collision, de- 
manding abnegation or travel. That the 
persons who appear in it are quite differ-- 
ent from those whose acquaintance we 
have made in Meister, would, in the epic 
width and extent of the Journeymanship, 
form no obstacle to prevent us from incor- 
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porating it in the picture of the whole. 
However, we must proceed to a still deeper 
comprehension. In the Apprenticeship, 
there is, to be sure, a great deal of talk 
about fate; yet it appears little. It is 
only in the last third of the romance, 
when the solemnity of death begins to pre- 
vail, only with the ruin of Mariana, the 
attempted suicide of Aurelia, the death of 
Mignon, and the account of her ominous 
birth, that we trace something of the ne- 
cessary character of that higher working, 
which often seems to us so strange, in the 
union of the many seemingly distinct and 
individual occurrences, which we call Fate. 
The strength of the Elective Affinities lies 
precisely in this: We meet perfectly fin- 
ished men, who have completed their edu- 
cation, and hence turn their activity out- 
wards, to the laying out of parks, the 
schooling of the youth of the villages, and 
the like. So very complete are they, that 
Edward and Charlotte have already been 
once married. He has buried a wife, she 
a husband. Life seems to prosper them in 
richest abundance, for they have posses- 
sions which afford them competent means 
of living. The conditions of existence 
here are therefore on the whole those 
whose attainment has been aimed at in the 
Apprenticeship, in which we find not only 
Wilhelm, but others also, engaged in the 
process of searching and striving, in which 
no one has arrived at marriage, not even 
the mature, much-experienced Lothario, in 
which, finally, property seems still insecure, 
and the commercial house of Werner en- 
ters into negotiations with the secret soci- 
ety about a complex system of estates. 
But in the world of Edward and Charlotte, 
which seems s0 firmly established, so satu- 
rated with peace, in which everything 
looks so smooth outwardly, fate displays 
its iron power, and we learn from the 
tragic strugyles of these amiable persons 
how little outward rest and regularity of 
existence suffice to preserve us from tum- 
bling headlong into the destroying abysses 
of passion. It is a situation similar to that 
depicted in the Tasso as occurring in the 
pleasure-gardens and marble halls of Bel- 
riguardo, whose delightful retirement and 
beauty are not able to check the stream of 
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emotions which rolls suddenly with deyas- 
tating flood over the noblest men. The 
first marriage of Edward, as well as that 
of Charlotte, was a mistake; it was a mar- 
riage of convenience. But their own mar- 
riage is likewise a mistake. In their 
youth they had been friendly with each 
other, had been accustomed to regard 
themselves as belonging to each other, and 
have, now that all obstacles to their union 
have been removed, at last reached the 
accomplishment of their wishes. But in- 
wardly they are afflicted with ennui. In 
order to have more life about them, they 
send for Ottilie from her boarding-school, 
And lo! with this harmless child, fate en- 
ters their circle. In one’s vocation, indi- 
viduality reaches its natural purpose. In 
marriage, individuality again lies at the 
basis, but in this case it stands in relation 
to another individuality, which supple- 
ments it. The man who misses his voca- 
tion has his unhappiness confined to himself, 
The man who makes a mistake in marriage 
is doubiy unfortunate. In regard to the 
capacity that one has for anything, since 
one must cultivate it, and since in his per- 
formances he has an objective test, there 
is, after all, less room for deception, than 
there is with regard to the tie which, from 
among so many individuals worthy of our 
love, binds us forever irrevocably with 
this particular one. Through our freedom, 
we stand, in both relations, in opposition to 
the necessity of Nature, with the possi- 
bility of choice. We may adopt this or 
that profession, we may enter into this or 
that marriage. But if the direct determ- 
ination of Nature does not harmonize 
with our wills, we remain in the former 
case novices and bunglers; in the latter, 
we become miserable men, strangling our- 
selves throughout the whole of a life with 
an insoluble contradiction. Edward is 
unquestionably destined for Ottilie, Char- 
lotte for the Captain. They belong to 
each other as natures having an elective 
affinity, without any reflection, without 
any regard to external relations. They 
are intrinsically one, and their life would 
be only the uniformly accelerated progress 
of a union in itself infinite. Now one 
might say that Edward and Ottilie, Char- 
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lotte and the Captain might marry each 
other, and Edward give up his union with 
Charlotte. But it is exactly here that the 
moral earnestness of these natures devel- 
ops itself. They stake every thing—they 
stake their very lives upon maintaining 
in its integrity so holy a relation as mar- 
riage, the beginning and the summit of 
all culture. Hence the movement of the 
events in the Elective Affinities is con- 
tinually describing concentric circles. In 
the Apprenticeship there is a spiral go- 
ing round and round, ad infinitum ; here, 
on the contrary, every thing comes back 
to the same point, however far it may 
have intended to depart from it when it 
started. Arbitrary freedom cannot alter 
that which is fixed by Nature as a fath- 
omless power. Edward goes to the war, 
comes back laden with honors, thinks he 
has become master of himself, and finds 
himself subject to the same law. The con- 
tinual returning to the same point, even to 
the same locality in the Elective Affinities, 
produces an awfully profound, and genu- 
inely fatalistic impression. In Ottilie’s 
death, or rather in her dying, the almost 
mystic-seeming invincibility of the spirit 
of Nature makes itself manifest. One can 
hardly say of this delicate gentle creature, 
who unintentionally commits so much mis- 
chief, that she voluntarily puts an end to 
her life by starvation. She is unable any 
longer to tuke food. Body and soul divide 
asunder in Ottilie, and Edward, who lives 
only in her, dies after her. 

The important thing therefore is not 
only, as was shown in the Apprenticeship, 
acorrect estimate of our own capacities, 
but also the correct choice of a wife, inas- 
much as it also requires the sympathy of 
the genius of Nature, unless marriage is to 
be destitute of warmth and thorough inti- 
macy. The individual man, however, and 
also the individual family, are interwoven 
with universal fate—with the development 
of the world. And herein they can again 
cancel those limits which arise for the in- 
dividual. What the individual calls fate 
in a particular sense is not absolutely, but 
only relatively and momentarily a limit to 
his freedom. The infinity of freedom is 
able to transcend it. The Jowrneymanship 
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shows us the positive and negative sides of 
social education teaching us to overcome | 
fate. Positive, inasmuch as we can never 
attain it. In reference to the choice of a 
profession, this is effected mainly by a 
proper cultivation of individuality—by 
education. The province of education is 
based entirely upon the principle of indi- 
vidual freedom. On the other hand, to 
enable the individual to make a proper 
choice in marriage, the most favorable 
education is to be obtained through a pure 
and rich family life, because in this the 
fine sensitiveness of feeling,'and the habit 
of confidence are most thoroughly devel- 
oped, while inconsiderateness and uncon- 
cern in contracting a marriage are provided 
against from the very outset. A beautiful 
family life of this sort which thrills him 
who is native to it, from his earliest years, 
with the breath of freedom, with morality, 
and respect for fate, is presented to us on 
the Uncle’s estates. What then is to hap- 
pen if the sacred order of things is after 
all destroyed? For we men must always 
be prepared to find, that it is possible for 
us, either through the impliability of our 
nature, or through the arbitrariness of our 
freedom, to go astray into the immoderate. 
Nothing undermines us more, nothing with 
greater certainty prepares us for a sudden 
fall, than the so-called fleshly security— 
when we think that we have gained com- 
plete victory, and have become unassaila- 
ble. It is from the very point, whence with 
our calculating understanding we least ex- 
pect it, that the blow falls upon us. There 
are always unguarded spots in our hearts, 
and it is usually only for want of cpportu- 
nity that we do not allow our weakness and 
perverse tendencies to pass into actions. 
When this does happen, we are naturally 
astounded that such things should have 
been possible for us, who thought we had 
long ago got beyond them. The Elective Af- 
Jinities shows us this self-generation of fate. 
This idea is transferred to the Journey- 
manship. Lothario, with all his maturity 
cannot yet shake himself free from errors 
of passion. So long as errors which occur 
in the path of culture, and so long as the 
moral conflicts of individuals are of a 
subordinate character, they endeavor to 
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provide against them in secret, and to 
eure them by the application of mild reme- 
dies. If, however, the development is 
of a more serious nature, it is only re- 
nunciation that can restore the unity of 
the mind with itself and its harmony with 
others. If the painful injury takes a still 
deeper hold, and the freely imposed lim- 
itations of resignation are not sufficient, 
then the transgressor must travel. Or, if 
the word itransgressor does not seem quite 
applicable, let us say, the victim of fate. 
He must alienate himself for a time from 
the circle in which his presence produces 
a polarizing tension. He must endeavor 
to rise above himself, to get outside of 
himself, by the reception of new objects 
into his consciousness and by coming in 
contact with other persons. We arrive at 
self-knowledge of a genuine kind not by 
brooding in seclusion over ourselves, but 
by mutual communication with the world. 
It is only the totality of human beings that 
is humanity, as Wilhelm comes to learn. 
Moreover, we do not attain self-oblivion 
by mere subjective abstraction, but only 
by an objective change in our conscious- 


Comprehension. 


ness—by filling it with other materials, 
The person who is travelling must not 
tarry more than three days in the same 
place, in order that he may not run the risk 
afresh of getting engrossed in a one-sided 
manner and entangled. 

If now, however, the individual has made 
himself fit for any sphere of activity, and — 
has maintained himself sociably and so- 
cially at peace with the world, what can 
the individual accomplish? However far 
our power may extend, whatever flow of 
activity we may develop; in view of the 
immeasurableness of the world and the ne- 
cessity which works with immanent power 
in all relations, we are nevertheless, in our 
individuality, only vanishing moments. If 
we would produce greater effects, we must 
unite ourselves with others. Goethe makes 
individuality unite and form associations 
with homogeneous natures. In the chain of 
this brotherhood, the power of the indi- 
vidual, which, in isolation, would split 
itself up, is increased to the @xtent of the 
power of all. The necessity of free asso- 
ciation is the social result of the Journey- 


manship. 


COMPREHENSION. 
By A. C. B. 


Foot surer than his, crossing o’er 
The rapid river shore to shore, 
While down the stream the ice-floes roar,— 


Hold, closer than the bird’s that sings 
Unmindful how the storm-wind swings 
“The slender twig to which he clings,— 


Touch, finer far than that so fine 
Upon the spider’s silvery line 
He crosses sure through sun and shine. 


O surer, closer, finer yet, 
Must be the thought that strives to get 
And hold the Truth inviolate. 


For narrow as the bridge did rise 
Before the a. wondering eyes, 
Runs still the path to Paradise. 


On either side we seize despair ; 
We prison fast the sun-lit air, 
And lo! ’tis darkness that is there! 


And so we miss, and grasp, and lose, 
While Thought its shadow still pursues, 
Nor knows its work is not to choose; 


For only where the one is twain, 
And where the two are one again, 
Will Truth no more be sought in vain. 
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